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PERSPECTIVES 


Perspective 


On the new quarterly. This issue is designated Volume One, 
Number 1. Indicated thereby is a reconstitution of the organi- 
zation, new sources of support, new policies: withal, a new publi- 
cations venture. Basic to our support is the encouragement of 
the History of Education Society and its dues-paying members. 
This is, indeed, their journal. It is our aim to make it a worthy 
vehicle for their best in scholarly output and communication with 
the field. 


The ambition to develop a truly significant journal would have 
been unrealistic without a substantial base of new support. The 
University of Pittsburgh has provided this. We gratefully announce 
and acknowledge from this source a grant of $2,500 for each of 
two years. In addition, the University of Pittsburgh is contributing 
editorial, management, and secretarial services. Although our work 
is included in this package, we think it not inappropriate here to 
express our official thanks on behalf of the Society for this enabling 
support and vote of confidence. 


Perspective 


On a relationship. We should be devoid of perspective if we 
failed to note the relationship of this quarterly to its predecessor, 
The History of Education Journal. This relationship is a clear 
historical fact. Though we have marked this off as a new publi- 
cation, we acknowledge and seek to maintain the real continuity 
of professional endeavor which exists among the members and 
in this field of scholarly activity. 


Professor Claude Eggertson carried the editorial and manage- 
ment burden of the earlier journal almost alone. It was a credit- 
able, and indeed heroic work. The ten volumes of the History of 
Education Journal produced under his editorship are a memorial 
to his devoted hard work. 


Professor Eggertson has given us generous friendly professional 
guidance in our continuing project. We appreciate this and are 
sure to call on him again. 




















If then, our hope is to produce for the Society a more sub- 
stantial and regularized publication, it is not based on the assump- 
tion that we shall exceed Claude Eggertson in editorial skill or 
dedication. No, indeed: it is rather that the realities are more 
favorable in terms of basic support and team effort. Through 
this we hope to issue a quarterly which will in turn help to build 
a more vigorous supporting and contributing constituency. 


Perspective 


On gift horses. These are supposed to bear a certain immunity. 
Nevertheless, it is with some amusement and no better than second- 
class gratitude that we report the receipt of certain books for 
review. Among such titles are included: The Arithmetic of Com- 
puters; The Elements of Bridge; Administration and Policy-Making 
in Education; a Dictionary of Spoken Spanish; and Politics in 
Minnesota. 


Publishers, in the main, have been generous with us, if in a 
few instances a bit indiscreet. It is our intention, of course, to 
deal responsibly with their works. This quarterly will aim at a 
high level of critical, scholarly, and objective reviewing. Readers 
who wish to be placed on our list of reviewers are cordially invited 
to make the fact known to us. 


Not all publishers have erred on the side of generosity. We 
were refused a review copy of The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich (reviewed with distinction in this issue by Gerald Steibel); 
therefore, the reviewer received his copy through courtesy of the 
editor. 


Perspective 


On a career. In the death of Professor Thomas Woody of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the History of Education Society 
has lost a most distinguished member and scholar. 


He was born in Thorntown, Indiana, November 3, 1891; gradu- 
ated from Thorntown High School in 1910; and received the AB. 
degree from the University of Indiana in 1913. He was a resident 
student in Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915-1917, 
from which he received the M.A. degree in 1916, and the Ph.D. 
degree in 1918. In the years 1913-1915 he was a teacher of 
German and a coach of the basketball teams in the Warsaw 
(Indiana) High School. In 1916-1917 he was an Assistant in the 














History of Education Department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He served as Secretary of the International Y.M.C.A. 
in Russia and France in 1917-1919. He was appointed an Assist- 
ant Professor of Education in the University of Pennsylvania in 
1919, and was promoted to the rank of Professor of Education 
in 1924, the position which he held until his death on September 
11, 1960. 


Among the many awards and honors conferred upon him were 
(1) a Guggenheim Fellowship for a study of education in the 
Soviet Union (1929-1930), (2) a Certificate of the American 
Academy of Physical Education for scholarly contributions (1936) 
and (3) the National Award of Distinction, as author, scholar, 
and teacher of the School of Education Alumni Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania (1960). 


He was a member of many scholarly societies and a contributor 
to many of their publications. He wrote over ninety scholarly 
articles and some seventy scholarly book reviews. 


The following is a list of his books: Early Quaker Education 
in Pennsylvania (1920), Furstenschulen in Germany after the 
Reformation (1920), Quaker Education in the Colony and State 
of New Jersey (1923), A History of Women’s Education in the 
United States, 2 vols. (1929), Educational Views of Benjamin 
Franklin (1931), New Minds: New Men? The Emergence of the 
Soviet Citizen (1932), Life and Education in Early Societies 
(1949), Liberal Education for Free Men (1951). At the time 
of his death, his second volume of Life and Education was nearing 
completion. 


Professor Woody’s place as a distinguished scholar has been 
recognized throughout the entire academic world, and his work 
_ has brought distinction upon the teaching profession, in the interest 
of which he labored always. His co-workers in the history of 
education have lost a very illustrious associate. 


Those who knew him intimately respected him not only for 
his scholarship but also for his humanism and humanitarianism. 
He was a friend of men of all races and cultures. He lived in 
the faith that education is the chief pathway to the good world, 
and he worked indefatigably as teacher and scientist to promote 
that ideal. 


JAMES MULHERN 





Perspective 


On the next issue. Volume One, Number 2 will be a special 
issue devoted to History of Higher Education. Among its con- 
tents will be these articles: Merle Borrowman, “The False Dawn 
of the State University”; Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, “Religion and 
Higher Education: An Historical Perspective”; Richard Gerry 
Durnin, “The Role of the Presidents in the American Colleges 
of the Colonial Period”; Paul Nash, “Innocents Abroad” (American 
students at British universities in the early nineteenth century); 
and others. 


Perspective 


On Contributors. We are grateful to those whose prompt 
response to our solicitation for manuscripts has provided the 
substance for this issue. Raymond Callahan is an associate pro- 
fessor in the Graduate Institute of Education, Washington Uni- 
versity; Paul Nash, an assistant professor at McGill University; 
R. E. Hughes, an associate professor of English at Boston College; 
John E. Wise, S. J. a professor of education at Loyola College 
(Baltimore); T. A. Priest, senior lecturer in education, University 
of Western Australia; Walter Crosby Eels, writer and well known 
teacher and administrator in the field of higher education, is re- 
tired and resides in Washington, D. C.; William E. Drake is a 
professor of education, University of Texas; Norton Mezvinsky is 
a Research Fellow in the Center for Study of the History of 
Liberty in America (Harvard). 


Robert Ulich, professor of education, Harvard University, and 
Gerald L. Steibel, Director of Research for the Free Europe 
Committee are among our reviewers. Washington University is 
to be thanked for supplying the five reviewers of the Classics 
in Education Series: Professors Robert J. Schaefer, William H. 
Connor,.Charles A. Lee, Raymond E. Callahan of the Graduate 
Institute of Education, and Elizabeth R. Eames, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 

R. W. C. 





LEONARD AYRES AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL BALANCE SHEET 


Raymond E. Callahan 


From a forthcoming book, An American Tragedy in Education, being 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


A major activity engaged in by educators between 1910 and 
1918 which provides evidence of their increasing tendency to think 
and act in a business-like way was their action in handling the 
problems of retardation, elimination, and promotion. In this in- 

stance genuine educational problems did exist and they needed 
- attention. But in the age of efficiency with an economy-minded 
public breathing down their necks some administrators dealt with 
these problems in a mechanical, financial way in order to defend 
themselves and demonstrate their efficiency. That the problems 
were perceived and treated in this manner was due largely to the 
way they had been presented and publicized by Leonard Ayres. 


Ayres brought the problem of retardation and elimination to 
the attention of the country in the form of a “scientific” study 
published in 1909 and entitled Laggards In Our Schools. Ayres 
had collected his data from school records and reports and from 
statistics collected and published by government agencies. They 
showed, Ayres said, that the schools were filled with retarded 
children and that most students dropped out of school before 
finishing the eighth grade. By retarded children, he meant chil- 
dren who were over-age for their grade regardless of how well 
they were doing in their work. He claimed that the extent of 
retardation varied from 7 per cent in Medford, Massachusetts, to 
75 per cent for Negro children in Memphis, Tennessee, with the 
average being about 33 per cent for all pupils in the public schools." 
These figures indicated, he said, that “for every child who is making 
more than normally rapid progress there are from eight to ten 
children making abnormally slow progress.”* Ayres admitted that 
the data from Medford were secured in September while those from 
Memphis were collected in June. Since the children were nearly 
a year older although in the same grade, his figures gave an in- 
accurate picture of the situation. He also admitted that the data 
were really not comparable, but he used them anyway and featured 
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them in the opening chapter of his book without qualification. 
Moreover, his data, inadequate as they were, showed only that 
large numbers of children were over-age for their grade and did 
not show the social or educational reasons for this condition. Never- 
theless, he held the schools responsible, charging that their programs 
were “fitted not to the slow child or to the average child, but to 


the unusually bright child.”* He had no evidence to support 
these asserticns. 


Ayres did more than simply report the percentages of “retarded” 
children in the schools. He was one of the first educators to picture 
the school as a factory and to apply the business and industrial 
values and practices in a systematic way. He used the normal 
year-by-year progress through the schools as a criterion for measur- 
ing the relative “efficiency” of a school, and he developed a system 
for presenting this “efficiency” in percentage form. This measure, 
which he labeled an “Index of Efficiency,” was determined through 
the following procedure: 


1. If we can find out how many children begin school each year we can 
compute how many remain to the final elementary grade. Such a factor would 
show the relation of the finished product to the raw material. 


2. The number of beginners tells us of the number of children who under 
conditions of maximum theoretical efficiency should be in each grade. Hence 
we may readily calculate the size of the school system under ideal conditions 
and compare it with the actual size. Pursuing our industrial analogy still 
further gives us the relation of the actual plant in size to the theoretical 
requirement. This we may call the economic factor. 


3. Comparing not theoretical but actual size with the actual not theoretical 
product, we reach an index of efficiency which will express both the educational 
and economic results in combination and give us a means of rating different 
school systems on the basis of efficiency. 

To illustrate, suppose we had a factory which instead of utilizing all its 
raw material (10U per cent) embodied only 50 per cent in its finished product. 
It appears that the 50 per cent is the measure of its efficiency. But suppose 
the plant is not economically organized. Suppose that for a theoretical product 
of 100 per cent it requires an organization represented by 8,000 units, but it 
actually comprises 9,000 units, an organization which may be represented by 
8/9 of 112.5 per cent of the standard. What then is its real efficiency? Its 
plant is 8/9 as large as it should be theoretically. From the viewpoint of plant 
then the efficiency is 8/9. But its product is only 4% as large as it should be. 
From the viewpoint of product then the efficiency is only 12. 

Looking at our plant now from the two viewpoints, it is obvious that its 
efficiency is expressed by the product of these two fractions or 42 x 8/9 = 
4/9 = 44.4 per cent. 


Now suppose these conditions are found not in a factory but in a school 








system. For each 1,000 children who enter only 50 per cent reach the eighth 
grade. The efficiency from the viewpoint of product is 4% or 50 per cent. 
Moreover, instead of finding 8,000 pupils in the eight grades we find 9,000. 
From the viewpoint of plant efficiency is 8/9 or 88.8 per cent. The figure 
representing the efficiency of the school system is then 42 x 8/9 — 4/9 or, in 
terms of percentages, 44.4 per cent.‘ 


Ayres did more than use this as a hypothetical illustration. He 
applied it to the school systems of fifty-eight cities, which he named. 
The schools were rated according to their “efficiency” and the 
financial consequences of the inefficiency were presented. It turned 
out that the most “efficient” schoo! system was spending $24,033 
or 6.5 per cent of its annual budget on repeaters while the least 
“efficient” was spending $120,584 or 30.3 per cent on repeaters.® 
In preparing these findings the only evidence Ayres had was the 
grade and age distribution of the children; he did not have data 
on when the children had started to school. Thus, if a school had 
pupils who were eight years old and in the first grade, or ten years 
old and in the second grade, the institution was noted as being 
inefficient, with the degree of inefficiency depending on the number 
of such children. But obviously this mechanical analysis did not 
necessarily indicate academic failure. Non-English-speaking immi- 
grant children regardless of their age had to be placed in a lower 
grade than their age would ordinarily warrant. So would children 
of a family which moved from a rural area into a city or from 
certain areas of the south to the north. There were numerous other 
reasons which were social and economic in nature and beyond the 
control of the school, to explain why, in 1907 and 1908, many 
children were over-age and did not fit into a neat, mechanical 
age-grade schedule. 

A few months after Ayres’ book appeared, the Superintendent 
of Schools in Cleveland, William Elson, together with one of his 
assistants, wrote an article in which they indicated they had ac- 
cepted Ayres’ criteria for efficiency. Educators were told that the 
school system was “most efficient” which had “the smallest per cent 
of withdrawals.”* The following year administrators were criti- 
cized for allowing drop-outs by another educator who also subjected 
them to an unfavorable comparison with industrial management. 
They were told that the number of drop-outs was “a sheer loss of 
an astoundingly large per cent of the raw material during the 
process of production, and that any private manufacturing industry 
that should, because of operating methods lose or cast aside from 
its unfinished product one-tenth of what is lost through the mal- 
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administration of our school system would be forced into voluntary 
or involuntary bankruptcy in an incredibly short time—and it 
ought so to be.”? 

In the spring of 1911, Ayres conducted another major study 
of retardation and elimination. This investigation, which involved 
a study of 206,495 children in elementary schools, was also carried 
out under the sponsorship of the Russell Sage Foundation and this 
time with the cooperation of superintendents from twenty-nine 
cities. In January of 1912, when public demands for economy were 
growing stronger, an account of the study written by Ayres was 
published in The American School Board Journal with the signifi- 
cant title “The Money Cost of Repetition Versus the Money Saving 
Through Acceleration.”* In the article Ayres stated that many 
studies of retardation and elimination had been made in the “past 
few years” but he said these studies were open to criticism because, 
while they computed the cost to the school of the repeaters, they 
did not take account of the “children who make rapid progress 
and thus counterbalance part of this added expense.” ‘Then he 
elaborated on his idea for handling the problem and indicated 
how the educational balance sheet would operate: “Now it is evi- 
dent that if the number of years lost by slow children in a school 
system were equalled by the number of years gained by those 
making rapid progress, the money expenditure would be just the 
same as though every child were regularly promoted every year.” 

According to Ayres, the results of the study showed that while 
there were a few cities where the years lost by slow pupils were 
“nearly counterbalanced by those gained by the rapid ones” most 
were out of balance and in some cities the number of years lost 
was “from twenty to thirty times as great as the number gained.” 
This indicated, he said, that most school programs were adjusted 
to the bright child rather than the average pupil. A well-adjusted 
school system would be one in which the number of double pro- 
motions balanced the number of failures so that from a financial 
standpoint the books would be in balance. Ayres cited Danville, 
Illinois as a school system that was poorly adjusted in this respect 
and he pointed out that this cost the citizens $20,660. For all the 
cities he found that the “maladjustment” involved “an increase in 
school expense amounting to about 11 per cent” and the “annual 
money cost to the taxpayers” was about $45,543. 

Undoubtedly, the quick and easy manner by which such an 
efficiency test could be applied, plus the substantial saving which 





it was possible to achieve, made Ayres’ system seem attractive 
enough to superintendents and school board members. As if these 
factors were not sufficient, the editor of The American School 
Board Journal threw his weight behind the plans by endorsing the 
reports and suggesting that they would be “well worth the study 
of every school board member.”® In addition to this, he had re- 
quested superintendents to distribute copies of Ayres’ article to 
their board members. A letter of response to this request by a 
superintendent indicated the inadequacy of Ayres’ work and also 
what harm an irresponsible “expert” could do to a schoolman, 


especially in a period when he was already under a heavy fire 
of criticism. 


Editor School Board Journal: 


You have requested me to distribute to our board of education a few 
sample copies of your excellent Journal in the thought that this particular 
issue will be of special interest to the members, since it contains Dr. 
Leonard Ayres’ discussion of Age-Progress. Let me say to you that just 
now in our city the discussion referred to is incendiary stuff. It feeds 
most inopportunely the fire of unfair criticism. Consider the table of 
comparison of the twenty-nine cities. 

No one has any moral right to spread before the country figures that 
in each individual case need explanation. Without such explanation the 
figures are worthless. We note the fact that a majority of our own schools 
would stand well in this ‘Age-Progress’ list; but when one or two schools 
include large numbers of children born in foreign parts, or in the southern 
states, or have been handicapped in other ways, and are seven or eight 
years over age, the situation is very different. Scores of our citizens are 
now saying: ‘What! our city so low as that in a list of twenty-nine! What 
sort of schools have we?’ The remark in the last paragraph of the report, 
namely, that this list does not determine which schools are the best, is 
seldom noted by those who do most of the talking. Such publication is 
especially obnoxious in a community that is already for various other 
reasons getting its full share of criticism. 


Furthermore ‘et me say: The figures in the tables referred to were not 
worked out on a common basis and are therefore unreliable for any purpose. 
I have inquired of at least eight of the cities included in the list and do 
not care to spend my time in further investigation. One-half of these 
cities have so reported the ages as to make approximately five-sixths of 
all their pupils one year younger or one year less in school than they would 
be if the method used in the other four cities, and also in our own city, 
had been followed! ‘The work was not properly supervised. Why was not 
investigation made before rushing into print? And all this is supposed to 
be the work of an expert! 

An ‘age-progress’ study may be made serviceable for one thing. It may 
show to each separate system and to each separate school how best to fit 
the work to the needs of the pupils. Any comparative list of school 
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systems is useless for this purpose. As I have said above, without ample 
explanation such a list is inherently vicious. 

Permit me to say in closing that this letter is in no sense a reflection 
upon your valuable Journal, which I shall take pleasure in recommending 
to our board of education. 

Superintendent.” 

Unfortunately for American education this criticism did not 
deter Ayres and he continued his mechanical, businesslike activity. 
In May of 1913 another of his articles, this one on “The Effect of 
Promotion Rates on School Efficiency” was also published in The 
American School Board Journal. In this article he was able to 
report that the number Jf students promoted had increased from 
84 out of 100 in 1908 to 88 out of 100 in 1913 in the elementary 
schools of sixteen large cities. And he added that there was 
“abundant evidence that a similar general increase in promotion 
rates is taking place throughout the country.” His purpose in this 
article was to encourage this progress, and he did this, as he had 
done earlier, by using business or industrial analogies and by evalu- 
ating the results in terms of dollars and cents. Then he illustrated 
what he meant by actually translating the results of increasing 
promotion rates into financial terms with the following statement— 
a statement by the way which was reprinted and endorsed by the 
editor of The Elementary School Journal in September. 


The importance of small changes in promotion rates may be best illustrated 
by figuring the results of a change of one per cent, for example from 80 per 
cent to 81 per cent, in the promotion rate in the elementary schools of a small 
city. Let us suppose that 1,000 children enter the elementary schools each 
year, the annual per capita cost for schooling is $40, and the buildings, ground, 
and equipment have a value of $200 per child. 


Under these conditions, the change in the promotion rate from 80 per 
cent to 81 per cent will have the following results: The time saved by each 
1,000 children if they complete the elementary course will amount to 130 
years of schooling, which means a saving of $5,200 annually. The plant 
required to accommodate the children will be decreased by about $25,600 
worth, and the salaries of four teachers will be saved. The number of failures 
among the 1,000 children during eight years of school life will be reduced by 
70, while the number of children failing during that period will be lessened 
by 19. The number of overage children in the grades will be reduced by 220. 
These figures strikingly illustrate the importance of even the smallest changes 
in promotion rates.”™ 

With this economic motivation to promote students, plus the practice of 
rating the efficiency of teachers on the basis of promotions, it is clear that 
two potent forces were at work which contributed to the practice of passing 
students regardless of educational considerations. 
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In February of 1912 Superintendent Elson of Cleveland in a 
speech before the Department of Superintendence indicated that 
Ayres’ idea had been accepted and that his system was being applied 
in Cleveland. He stated that between one-tenth and one-eighth of 
all the money spent on public education was spent on repeaters, 
and he added that “When the school is tested for efficiency by its 
ability to carry children through its course on time it shows great 
waste.” This condition was being corrected in Cleveland through 
the use of double promotions. With this arrangement, he said, 
“A school system thus becomes its own clearing-house, is made to 
check itself, and certain bad effects of repetition and retardation are 
neutralized. In this way the money cost of the repeater is offset 
by the acceleration of the stronger pupils.” The result was that 
“the school system practically checked its own losses and created 
a balance sheet, the number of children who lost time being equalled 
by the number who gained time.”?? 


In the years that followed superintendents were engaged in 
applying the procedures worked out by Ayres and Elson. One 
superintendent reported that in his school system more than nine- 
hundred pupils had had double promotions in 1916-1917 and that, 
as a result, $16,092 has been saved.!* Another, H. O. Dietrich of 
Kane, Pennsylvania, reported his activity in detail in an article 
called “The Schools’ Responsibility Towards Child Accounting”, 
published in The American School Board Journal in October of 
1917. Dietrich began by informing his readers that “Any corpo- 
ration that does not at times make a survey of its business, the 
efficiency of its men, the methods of administration, etc., will soon 
be running at a loss, and this is just as true of our school systems 
as of corporations.” Then he reported on the balance sheet in 
Kane, which he presented in terms of years instead of dollars, 
as follows: 


Total normal years of schooling 
Years lost by slow pupils 


ee 


ee 


Years gained by rapid pupils 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee EEO HED 


Years actually required by all pupils 





ee 


Excess over normal years 


ee 


So we see that these children have spent 365 years more time in school 
than they should have. For every year gained there were three years lost... . 
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In his summary he made the connection between “school years 
lost” and expenditures by reminding his readers that “Every school 
system where the school years lost amount to more than those 
gained pays an educational tax, the size of which is determined by 
the excess of years lost over years gained and the annual per 
capita cost of education."* 

For his contributions to the solution of the problems of retar- 
dation and for providing school administration with a simple means 
of balancing the educational budget, Ayres received the acclaim 
of the profession and enjoyed a very successful career. In 1915 
he was appointed director of the granddaddy of all surveys, The 
Cleveland Survey, out of which were produced some twenty-five 
reports. Ayres himself wrote six of these reports, including the 
summary, and all of them were published. One of these, his 
“Child Accounting in the Public Schools” helped to spread his fame 
and his ideas, and certainly contributed to the use of the term 
“child accounting.” During World War I he was appointed Chief 
of the Division of Statistics of the National Council of Defense. 
After the war he returned to the Russell Sage Foundation to con- 
tinue his work, and in 1920 he worked out an index for indicating 
the “efficiency” of state school systems. In 1921 he left the 
education profession to become vice-president and chief economist 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. In 1921 he wrote on “Price 
Changes and Business Prospects,” and in 1922 on “The Automo- 
bile Industry and Its Future,” and “Business Recovery Following 
Depression.” 

In appraising the contributions of Leonard Ayres in regard to 
the problems of retardation and elimination it is difficult to agree 
with Ellwood Cubberley that his Laggards in Our Schools was “A 
valuable study of retardation and elimination of pupils.”'° But 
it is impossible to agree with Edgar W. Knight that his work consti- 
tuted “a careful study of the subject.”**® However, I think few 
would deny that, considering his educational views, his appoint- 
ment to the vice-presidency of the Cleveland Trust Company was 
most appropriate. 
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TRAINING AN ELITE 


The prefect-fagging system 
in the English Public School 


Paul Nash 


During the past 150 years England has been ruled largely 
by leaders who were educated in the English Public Schools. A 
knowledge of the dominant values and atmosphere of these élite 
schools is therefore an important clue to understanding the nature 
of English leadership, and hence the “tone” of English life. Vital 
to an understanding of the Public Schools is a knowledge of the 
methods by which their values have been inculcated and disci- 
pline maintained. The most distinctive single feature of these 
methods is the prefect-fagging system. A study of this system 
should therefore shed light upon some significant aspects of English 

Under the prefect-fagging system, senior boys are given a 
major role in governing the school, wielding discipline, and carry- 
ing responsibility. They are called, variously, prefects, monitors, 
or praepostors. Chosen according to many criteria, including 
physical and intellectual prowess, the principal consideration in 
their selection, apart from seniority, has traditionally been char- 
acter. Usually the prefects are members of the Sixth Form, and 
while in some schools all members of the Sixth are granted privi- 
leged status, the two bodies are not customarily identical. At the 
other end of the scale new boys entering the school begin by 
serving as fags for senior boys. Their duties consist of almost 
anything the fag-master cares to impose, from cooking and run- 
ning errands to blacking shoes and kindling fires. 


Although the prefect system did not receive its modern signifi- 
cance until after Thomas Arnold’s time in the nineteenth century, 
it has many early precursors, some dating from the founding of 
the oldest schools. William of Wykeham, the founder of Win- 
chester, provided for prefects of a sort,’ although they constituted 
more a monitorial than a prefect system. They did not punish 
but reported offenders to the master. Prefects who took the roll 
and recorded absences were in regular use at seventeenth-century 
Winchester* At Eton there were praepostors in the sixteenth 
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century: they reported absences, exercised authority in dormitory, 
playing-fields, chapel, and hall, and enforced cleanliness. John 
Lyon, the sixteenth-century founder of Harrow, appointed at the 
head of his school three monitors, two to report to the master 
every Friday any offences committed, the third to watch over 
the other two. The infliction of punishment was not among 
their duties.‘ 

It was in the late eighteenth century, however, that the prefect- 
fagging system began to occupy a major place in Public School 
life. The principal cause of this development was the overrunning 
of the schools by large numbers of young aristocrats. Since the 
masters neither increased sufficiently in numbers nor improved 
their ineffective methods, the arrogant and unruly student body 
gained increasingly in power. Coming as they did from a largely 
homogeneous social background, the boys by the early nineteenth 
century had achieved a strong group unity which, while it encour- 
aged rebellion against the masters, would entertain no contraven- 
tion of its own adolescent values.* As the influence of the masters 
was at a low point, the values that prevailed were therefore those 
which the boys brought from their own homes, and hence, it was 
widely agreed, were predominantly aristocratic.’ It is not surpris- 
ing in such a youthful society that control passed largely into the 
hands of the oldest and strongest boys, nor that they exercized 
their seized prerogatives with harshness and despotism. By now 
the prefects had assumed or been granted the power to inflict 
corporal punishment on the younger boys. They were also using 
small boys to fag for them. Fagging was begun for reasons of 
utility: with a shortage of servants, the older boys made the 
younger ones perform various domestic duties for them.® In day 
schools, such as St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, where servants 
were unnecessary, the fagging system did not operate. 

With teacher-authority unable or unwilling to protect the rights 
of the weaker, life for the small boy in the early nineteenth-century 
Public School was frequently one of servitude and fear. The 
Westminster Review complained that the experience of starting 
_ off as a fag and graduating, without any reference to merit, to a 
position of having fags of his own encouraged the Public School- 
boy to see life in terms of tyrants and slaves.!° Fag-masters often 
treated their fags with great cruelty and imposed unreasonable 
tasks upon them. When James Gaskell was a fag at Eton, he 
was sent by his fag-master out of bounds on errands. If seen by 
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a master, he was reported to Dr. Keate, the headmaster, and 
flogged.1_ One Sixth Form boy at Eton in Coleridge’s time “ordered 
his fag to eat a tallow sandwich, by way of acquiring an extra 
relish for his own cold mutton at the sixth-form supper-table.”! 
Other corroborative evidence of the indignities, tortures, and bully- 
ing suffered by fags at the hands of tyrannical fag-masters and 
senior boys is plentiful.1* 

In face of virtual control of the schools by the senior boys, 
headmasters began to acknowledge what was an accomplished 
fact and granted official recognition to the prefect-fagging system, 
hoping by legalizing it to use it as an aid to discipline and at 
the same time to reduce the bullying connected with it. Masters 
such as Heath and Drury at Harrow, Goddard (under whom 
Thomas Arnold studied) at Winchester, Russell at Charterhouse, 
and Butler at Shrewsbury all employed prefects in some capacity 
or other. In those pre-Arnoldian days, however, the senior boys 
still retained a considerable degree of independence from the 
masters. When Goddard at Winchester in 1808 made a Saints’ 
Day into a School Day without the consent of the prefects he 
found himself faced with a school rebellion. In other words, 
not only did the prefects hold much power, but they wielded it 
to a large extent autonomously and could not be relied upon in 
a crisis to support the masters. No headmaster had yet succeeded 
in welding the prefects together into a reliable, disciplined body 
of young men, imbued with his own ideals of responsibility and 
morality, and ready to infuse them through the whole school. 

This great achievement had to wait for the inspiring leadership 
and organizing genius of Thomas Arnold. Since Arnold had had 
experience of a prefect system at Winchester under Goddard it 
has been claimed that he merely copied existing practices and made 
no major contribution to Public School development.® This is not 
so. He perpetuated merely the shell of the old prefect system, 
and transformed the kernel by impregnating his chosen group of 
lieutenants with his own crusading moral spirit. Because the 
Public School prefect system has remained basically the instrument 
that Arnold fashioned, it is worth while here to mention briefly 
the outstanding features of that system as it developed under 
his hand. 

Arnold’s success was due largely to the skillful use that he 
made of those existing aspects of Public School life which could 
be turned to advantage in governing the school. He fostered the 
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esprit de corps of the boys, which had been a powerful force for 
many years, but harnessed it to his own service as an agent for 
regenerating the life of the school. His whole career at Rugby has 
been compared to that of a great proconsul engaged in pacifying a 
rebellious province.!* By conferring authority on his prefects he 
secured the support of those most likely to rebel. He knew that 
stability is achieved in a regime by making it to the interest of 
as many people as possible that the status quo should be main- 
tained.1” The corps of prefects became the commissioned officers 
in “General” Arnold’s crusading army. But, of course, other head- 
masters had tried to gain the support of their prefects in this way, 
and failed. That Arnold succeeded was due in part to his domi- 
nating personality, and in part to the great trust and responsibility 
he placed upon the older boys. Members of the Sixth Form were 
treated with great respect and consideration by the masters. They 
were constantly under Arnold’s influence, received most of their 
instruction from him, and were encouraged to regard themselves 
as an aristocracy who held in trust the character and moral level 
of the whole school.!® It was this concept of aristocratic responsi- 
bility which subsequently became regarded as Arnold’s most sig- 
nificant contribution to the building of the modern prefect system.'® 


The other pole of the prefect-fagging system was also retained 
by Arnold. He supported fagging because he believed it was right 
for a boy who was destined to lead to learn first to obey a worthy 
authority. Moreover, by regularizing fagging he hoped that he 
could reduce bullying and prevent privileges from being usurped 
by the strongest. To strengthen the hand of the boys he had 
chosen as his prefects, he permitted them to use corporal punish- 
ment, a feature which was emulated in all the other great Public 
Schools.2° The great power which Arnold delegated to boys of 
seventeen and eighteen has not always been used subsequently to 
further aims of which he would have approved. Prefects have used 
their authority to suppress eccentricity and individuality;*! to foster 
the worship of “good form”;?? to idealize boy-values like physical 
strength and athletic prowess;** and to help shape the Public 
School product as a respectable, conventional, conservative fellow.”' 

The contemporary prefect-fagging system is the product of a 
line of development which, in its main features, has remained 
faithful to its Arnoldian origins. Many would still accept without 
reservation the verdict of the Clarendon Commissioners that the 
Public School prefect system had “borne excellent fruits, and done 
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most valuable service to education.”** It had served, they believed, 
“to create and keep alive a high and sound tone of feeling and 
opinion, has promoted independence and manliness of character, 
and has rendered possible that combination of ample liberty with 
order and discipline which is among the best characteristics of our 
great English schools.”** It is widely held that the stability, order, 
and good administration which has obtained both at home and 
throughout the British Empire has been due in no small part to 
the excellent training in leadership and responsibility which the 
upper-class youth receives as a prefect in a Public School.?27 There 
can be no doubt that, from the point of view of producing men 
able to shoulder responsibility or take command of a situation, the 
prefect system is highly effective. Anyone who has been con- 
ducted around an English Public School by one of the prefects will 
be aware that in poise, self-assurance, and competent authority 
these young men are far in advance of contemporaries who have 
not had the benefit of a prefect’s leadership experiences. And 
criticisms of the fagging system on the grounds that the menial 
services are degrading are surely out of place when the fags are 
gentlemen’s sons, for whom this may well be their only taste of 
what everyday life is like for a segment of the population whose 
paths they will rarely cross. 


But there are other criticisms of the prefect-fagging system 
whose implications are more serious. For example, although it 
admittedly produces competent leaders, they are leaders of an 
autocratic type. Some writers have suggested that prefect admin- 
istration discourages the development in the schools of genuine 
self-government, a type of experience which would be more appro- 
priate leadership training for the changed conditions of the second 
half of the twentieth century.2* The question also arises whether 
the load of responsibility which the prefect assumes is too great 
a burden for a boy of seventeen. Sir Lawrence Jones points out 
in his autobiography that on leaving Eton and going up to Oxford 
he felt a great “surge of pleasure ... at being a nobody again... . 
Irresponsibility is a great refreshment, and on leaving boyhood for 
good I felt five years younger. I was in charge of nothing, had 
no dignity to maintain and was out to enjoy myself.”** With some 
boys, the compulsory assumption of dignity and responsibility at 
an age when they are more anxious to enjoy themselves may make 
them unwilling to take responsibility later, when as adults it is 
necessary for them to do so. 
























One aspect of the responsibility and authority of prefects which 
may be a greater burden to a young man, and even a moral danger, 
is the power to punish younger boys. It is not necessary to agree 
with Shaw’s judgment that the purpose of the prefect system is 
“to make the big boys do all the unpleasant work that the masters 
are paid to do”®® in order to acknowledge that the masters are 
often more concerned with the system as an invaluable aid to 
discipline than as a method of character development. Nearly 
a century ago the Clarendon Commissioners warned that “the 
power of punishment, when entrusted to boys, should be carefully 
guarded.”*! Unfortunately, this warning has been frequently ig- 
nored, and prefects, granted unlimited use of the cane, have often 
wielded it to ill effect.2* In Must England Lose India? Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Osburn condemns a system whereby a prefect, 
“himself only a child and at the most neurotic, irritable, and exotic 
period of his life,” is allowed to “flog and to discipline children 
smaller than himself.”** 


It is with respect to the cruelty often involved that the severest 
criticisms of Public School fagging must be made. In 1930, 
Charles Fairhurst, a Public School boy of fourteen years, committed 
suicide rather than return to school. At the inquest his father 
said he thought the boy had hanged himself because he disliked 
the fagging system. The jury expressed the opinion that the 
system of fagging in Public Schools should be abolished.‘ This 
appeal has been taken up by many others, including the headmaster 
of Harrow himself.*° Although it seems unlikely that this reform 
will be effected, perhaps it is not too much to hope that through 
a combination of exhortation and control by the masters the prefect- 
fagging system of the future will be marked by personal relations 
freed from cruelty, arrogance, and servility. 
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LILLIPUTIAN EDUCATION AND THE 
RENAISSANCE IDEAL 


R. E. Hughes 


Jonathan Swift's plan of education in Book I of Gulliver's 
Travels' is both a picture in little of Swift’s temperament through 
the whole four books—analytic, commonsensical—and a _ brief 
chapter in the history of Renaissance education—an ideal coolly 
reexamined and reformed. 


To locate Swift in the Renaissance tradition is not an anomaly, 
since it can be readily argued that the term “Renaissance” refers 
more to a concept of man and less to a certain span of time. In 
this fuller sense of the word, Milton has been accepted as a Renais- 
sance humanist, Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man has been identified 
as a late Renaissance treatise; and, as this essay hopes to demon- 
strate, there is good reason to consider Swift as one of those who 
perceived the timelessness of certain dicta of 15th, 16th and 17th 
century humanists. 


Swift’s summary of Lilliputian education comes in chapter VI 
of the first book: 


Their notions relating to the duties of parents and children differ extremely 
from ours. For since the conjunction of male and female is founded upon the 
great law of nature, in order to propagate and continue the species, the Lilli- 
putians will needs have it, that men and women are joined together like other 
animals, by the motive of concupiscence; and that their tenderness towards 
their young proceeds from the like principles; for which reason they will 
never allow, that a child is under any obligation to his father for begetting 
him, or his mother for bringing him into the world; which, considering the 
miseries of human life, was neither a benefit in itself, nor intended so by his 
parents, whose thoughts in their love-encounters were otherwise employed. 
Upon these, and the like reasonings, their opinion is, that parents are the last 
of all others to be trusted with the education of their own children. .. . 


The nurseries for males of noble or eminent birth, are provided with grave 
and learned professors, and their several deputies. The clothes and food of 
the children are plain and simple. They are bred up in the principles of 
honor, justice, courage, modesty, clemency, religion, and love of their country; 
they are always employed in some business, except in the times of eating and 
sleeping, which are very short, and two hours for diversions, consisting of 
bodily exercises. . . . They are never suffered to converse with servants, 
but go together in small or greater numbers, and always in the presence of a 
professor, or one of his deputies; whereby they avoid those early bad im- 
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pressions of folly and vice to which our children are subject. Their parents 
are suffered to see them only twice a year; the visit is to last but an hour. 
They are allowed to kiss the child at meeting and parting; but a professor, 
who always stands by on these occasions, will not suffer them to whisper, or 


use any fondling expressioss, or bring any presents of toys, sweetmeats, and 
the like. 


Though this is neither a formal nor a complete treatise, it ought 
to be recognized for what it is, and not looked upon as an analogue 
to Huxley’s Brave New World or any other such ironic plan. For 
Swift is being quite serious here, and when he outlines his regimen 
of study, he is doing two things: he is abandoning as unreasonable 
one of the ideals of Renaissance education which perplexed the 
educators themselves; and he is putting into effect those ideals of 
Renaissance education which were considered practical. 

There are four main points around which Swift’s plan of Lilli- 
putian education moves: 


1. “Parents are the last of all others to be trusted with the education of 
their own children.” 

2. The best instructors for children are “grave and learned professors.” 

3. Education is to be divided between a study of public virtues and 
physical exercise. 

4. During the course of instruction children are to be shielded from 
possible vicious influences. 


These same ideas, with one significant difference, are to be 
found in Elyot, More, Erasmus, Guevara, Castiglione, Ascham, Lyly 
and, partly in the same tradition, Milton. While this list is by no 
means a complete roll call of Renaissance educators, there can be 
no doubt that these men constitute 9 formidable body of opinion, 
impressive enough to be termed “representative.” 


1. “Parents are the last of all others to be trusted with the education of 
their own children.” 


In the Renaissance ideal, the care of the child was to be en- 
trusted as fully as possible, at infancy, to the parents, since a noble 
nature was commonly considered an inheritance, and so ought to 
be developed and fostered by those who had implanted the seed 
in the child. In Thomas More’s humanly ideal republic of Utopia 
(1516) “Every mother is nourse to her own chylde.” The insist- 
ence is in Lyly that “we commonly call those unhappy children, 
which have sprung from unhonest parents”; since the nature of the 
child is a matter of generation, every mother ought to nurse her 
own child, and if a nurse must be provided, she must be “of a good 
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complexion” for “the infant will ever smell of the Nurses manners 
having tested of hir milke.” (Euphues and His Ephoebus, 1580) 
North’s translation of The Diall of Princes (1557) makes the same 
demand of maternal nursing so that the child “may be like unto 
their (mothers’) conditions,” and a nurse, if one be necessary, 
must be virtuous, temperate of the same humour as the child, 
wise, and of “good conditions” herself. 

But at the same time, while setting up this ideal, the theoreti- 
cians were aware that the concept was less than perfect in the 
practice. And so we have Erasmus’ complaint, “Some princes 
exercise themselves greatly over the proper care of a beautiful 
horse, or a bird, or a dog, yet consider it a matter of no importance 
to whom they entrust the training of their son.” (The Education 
of a Christian Prince, 1503.) In the same vein is Ascham’s charge 
that “it is a pity, that commonly more care is had, yea, and that 
among very wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their 
horse, than a cunning man for their children.” (The Scholemaster, 
1570.) 

It would seem that, objectionable though Swift’s point of view 
on propagation of children might seem at first, there is less cynicism 
than common sense in his remarks. The Renaissance, bound to 
the idea that the parents were the proper guardians of a child’s 
education, was determined to find a compromise between an im- 
practical ideal and a working necessity, and did, therefore, give a 
share of the educational process to both parents and instructors. 
Swift, in the character of the rationalist, attempts no such com- 
promise. Strength of character, in his eyes, is not transmitted 
nor is it likely to be properly developed by the parents. On prac- 
tical grounds, he wipes out the dilemma of Renaissance education 
by abandoning the ideal of parental supervision. Where his prede- 
cessors had been content to run with the hares and hunt with the 
hounds, Swift observes what they had observed, and in the light 
of that observation sloughs off the inconsistent ideal. 

The succeeding articles of Swift’s Lilliputian education were 
considered practical by the Renaissance; unlike the ideal of parental 
supervision, the other recommendations did not, apparently, go 
unheeded. And Swift, like others before him, presents these next 
principles as both good and operative. His ratio studiorum is 
severe, but quite in the tradition of the conduct books and govern- 
ance of princes. 


2. The best instructors are “grave and learned professors.” 
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Everyone is familiar with Ascham’s gray-beard tutor; this is 
no more a whim of Ascham’s than it is of Swift’s. For both the 
Renaissance and Swift this second point is closely allied to the 
fourth: 


4. During the course of instruction the child is to be shielded from 
possible vicious influences. 


In the first book of Elyot’s Governour (1531), we read that 
care must be taken to assign to the child “a tutor, which shulde 
be an auncient and worshipfull man, in whom is approved to be 
moche gentilnes, mixte with gravitie, and, as nigh as can be, suche 
one as the childe by imitation folowynge may growe to be excellent.” 
Elyot’s words suggest the recommendation of Lyly that the child 
be “kepte from barbarous talk as the shippe from the rockes; least 
beinge affected with their [i.e.. improper companions] barbarisme 
they bee infected also with their uncleane conversation.” So that 
this recommendation might be carried out, Lyly advises that in 
the appointment of a tutor “all dillygence is to be had to searche 


such a one as shall be neyther unlearned, neyther ill lyved, neyther 
a light person.” 


Similarly, we have in More’s Utopia the statement that “the 
sage gravitie and reverence of the elders should kepe the youngers 
from wanton license of wordes and behaviour.” Erasmus is explicit 
in his demands that, “He [the person being educated] should avoid 
attempting any considerable enterprise without the advice of tried 
men, preferably old men, in whose company he should steadily 
be, so that the rashness of youth may be tempered by deference 
to his elders.” This is not substantially different from Castiglione’s 
comment on the tutor as model of conduct: “Whereupon good 
schoolmaisters do not only instruct their children in letters, but 
also in good nourtour.” (The Book of the Courtier, 1561, Hoby’s 
Translation.) 


And so we are back to Ascham’s grave counsellor, a man who 
“by his wisdom and honesty, by his example and authority, may 
be able to keep them [his charges] safe and sound in the fear 
of God.” For these men, and for Swift, the concept of the reverend 
professor is to be coupled with sheltering the child from baneful 
influences; Swift is different only in including the parents among 
such influences. Both he and his predecessors recognized that 
competent parent-overseen education was not likely to be carried 
out. But while Elyot, Ascham, and others continued to set up 
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the ideal and hoped to offset its abuse by the other principles of 
grave instructors and protection, Swift goes one step further and 
does the reasonable thing. From this group of ideas on education 
he extracts the one which will not work: if we are to have coun- 
sellors, and if we recognize them as good and practical, why not 
assign them the full task? So he does, and in the doing levels out 
the problem which had confronted the Renaissance. Whereas 
there was a split between point (1) and points (2) and (4) in 
the Renaissance, we have the reasonable fusion of them all in Swift. 


3. Education is to be divided between a study of public virtues and 
physical exercise. 

In the Renaissance there was no problem of what the end of 
study ought to be: its value lay in its utility. For Elyot, Ascham, 
et al., as well as for Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Nichomachean 
Ethics, education was a practical science. For the same end that 
Plato would have young men view war (albeit from a safe distance) 
and that Aristotle preached practice in the acts of virtue as the 
way to acquiring virtue, so also did the Renaissance educators 
suggest courses of training: certain things must be learned for 
their usefulness. Hence, education will be practical and those 
things which are learned will be those which will advance the 
individual and the state through their use. The intellect, there- 
fore, will be trained for leadership and governance in peace, the 
body will be trained for leadership and governance in war. This 
is at the heart of Milton’s pronouncement: 


But here the main skill and groundwork will be to temper them such 
lectures and explanations as may lead and draw them in willing obedience, 
inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of virtue-—stirred up 
with high hopes of living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God, 
and famous to all ages; that they may despise and scorn all their childish and 
ill taught qualities to delight in manly and liberal exercises, which he who 
hath the ert and proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and 
effectual persuasions and what with the intimation of some fear, if need be, 
but chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain them to an 
incredible diligence and courage, infusing in their young breasts such an 
ingenuous and noble ardor, as would not fail to make many of them renouned 
and matchless men. (Of Education, 1645.) 


Since Swift made practicality his shibboleth, it is not strange 
to find the course of study he outlines very similar to that of the 
Renaissance. It consists of “honor, justice, courage, modesty, 
clemency, religion, and lope «i ... country,” a program of public 
virtues bringing credit to the state as well as to the individual. 
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Further, Swift’s phrase “two hours for diversion, consisting of 
bodily exercises” recalls Philemon Holland’s Plutarch and Xeno- 
phon, Ascham, Elyot, and Milton. 

The outline of Lilliputian education is the result of a logical, 
practical mind making rationally-consistent materials which had 
attracted but frustrated others before it .. . idealism confronted 
by a rigorist and amended to suit his demands. 


'‘ NOTE 


This article is second in a series; cf. History of Education Journal, vol. 0, 
No. 0, 1958, p. 000. References made in the present article are to the following 
editions: Gulliver's Travels, ed. William Alfred Eddy (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933); The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, ed. J. H. Lupton 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1895); The Complete Works of John Lyly, 
v. Il, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1902); The Diall of 
Princes, ed. K. N. Colville (London, P. Allan and Co., 1919); The Education 
of a Christian Prince, ed. L. K. Bohn (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1936); The Boke named the Governour, 2 v., ed. H. H. S. Croft (London, 
C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880); The Scholemaster, ed. Edward Arber (Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1898); The Boke of the Courtier, intro. Sir Walter 
Raleigh (London, D. Nutt, 1900); The Complete Poems and Major Prose of 
John Milton, ed. M. ¥. Hughes (New York, Odyssey Press, 1957). 


JESUIT SCHOOL BEGINNINGS 
John E. Wise 


Among the several new religious orders founded during the 
sixteenth century, the Society of Jesus, from the viewpoint of 
education, was the most important. Ignatius of Loyola (1491- 
1556) arrived at the College of Montaigu of the University of 
Paris in 1528. He was thirty-six years old. His heroic resolve 
to further his education was the result of his spiritual conversion 
at Manresa in Spain in 1522. He desired an education, not to 
teach nor found schools, but to prepare for the priesthood. He 
continued at St. Barbara’s in Paris his philosophy and arts course, 
with theology later at the Dominican Convent of St. James. 


With nine companions, in 1534, he pronounced the religious 
vows which marked the beginning of the Society of Jesus, approved 
as a religious order by Pope Paul III in 1540. The first fully 
constituted college for lay students was founded at Messina, Sicily, 
in 1548. From then, the growth of Jesuit educational work, seen 
along with the foreign missions as most fruitful for Catholic en- 
deavor, was rapid. Thirty-five colleges were opened during the 
last seven years of Ignatius’ life, including the Roman College 
(1551), the future Gregorian University. 


Other than St. Ignatius himself, the three most influential 
personages concerned with school work were James Ledesma, who 
made the preliminary drafts of the Roman College statutes and 
studies, and who worked with Italian and German schools until 
1560; Jerome Nadal, a kind of educational commissioner, who 
visited these institutions and others in Belgium, France, Spain, and 
Portugal until 1568; Claude Aquaviva, fifth General of the Society, 
who in 1583 began the series of meetings, discussions, trial statutes 
which culminated in 1599 in the definitive Ratio atque Institutio 
Studiorum Societatis Jesu, Plan and Method of Studies of the 
Society of Jesus. This systematic survey, with its trial Ratios of 
1586 and 1591, had no comparable historical precedent for co- 
operative, experimental endeavor. 

Study of the Ratio Studiorum has obscured the place of the 
fourth part of the Constitutions written by St. Ignatius himself. 
As Ganss has brought out, this, rather than the Ratio,’ is the funda- 
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mental Jesuit educational document. In the Constitutions we find 
originality and decision. St. Ignatius put in the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas while some universities of Europe were holding 
on to Peter Lombard. On the contrary, St. Ignatius kept the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle which some universities of Europe were 
dropping. The basic originality and flexibility of the Jesuit system 
of studies is known not so much from the fourth part of the Consti- 
tutions, however, but from the basic Jesuit principle of choosing 
the greater good. There are many goods to be done, but an 
intelligent choice must be made for the good which is most universal 
and most beneficial.2 There are no principles deeper than this in 
Jesuit education, “to the greater glory of God.” 

Thus, changing times can well bring changes in education. 
One may even detect a note of experimentation, since the early 
Jesuits essayed new tasks, as in some of their missionary endeavors. 

The Ratios were not characterized by originality, except that 
indicated—the long process of trial and organization. The plan 
of studies followed was that of the University of Paris, Alma Mater 
of the first ten Jesuits and many of their successors. Neither the 
Brethren of the Common Life, nor Juan Vives and Johann Sturm 
need be mentioned as far as any direct and ponderable influence 
on Jesuit schools is concerned. The documents of the period are 
uninhibited in mentioning the sources of the Ratio Studiorum, 
and the source invariably is the modus et ordo Parisiensis, the 
method and order of Paris. 

Before characterizing the Parisian model, it is well to mention 
a further influence of Ignatius. In his Spiritual Exercises he 
enunciates educational principles of self-activity, adaptation to the 
individual, and the goal of mastery as contrasted to superficiality 
in learning. The Exercises are to be prayed and lived, not read, 
and consequently are somewhat of an enigma on first acquaintance. 
These are the basis of the modern Retreat movement in and beyond 
Catholic circles. A similar caution is in place concerning the 
reading of the 1559 Ratio Studiorum. This is not a book of 
educational theory. It is a code of studies, comparable to formu- 
lated statutes. The mellow realities which went into its codification 
are recorded in the earlier Ratios of 1586 and 1591. The benefits 
of mathematics and of the classics, for example, are set forth in 
these documents. 

That a plan of studies would be devised was a directive of 
Ignatius embodied in the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. 
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The plan of studies itself was half a century in the making. On 
completion in 1599 the Letter of Transmission said: 


. « » since new plans require more solidity from experiment, they [the 
provincials] should send to Rome whatever the daily practice of teaching 
should reveal in each province, so that finally the finishing touch may be 
put to the work, and the plan of our studies, after so much and so long 
continued discussion, should be firmly established.’ 

The method and order of Paris, on which the Ratio was largely 
modelled, may be summarized as follows: the pupils must be solidly 
founded in grammar; there is a distribution of classes according 
to the capacity of the students. There is a progression of studies 
from the lowest class of grammar through the humanities and 
rhetoric, through philosophy, mathematics, and science, but only 
one field at a time and in order. The pupils must be assiduous in 
attendance at classes; there is no mere scattering of lectures. 
Plenty of exercises accompany the lessons; thus, recitations, dispu- 
tations, memory lessons, written compositions are of capital im- 
portance.* Other characteristics of the Ratio are mentioned by 
Farrell, the “subordination of subjects of secondary importance to 
those of primary importance,” and “measuring the academic ad- 
vancement of the student, not by time, put by achievement.”® 


Aside from such goals of studies as that specified in the hu- 
manities, eloquentia perfecta, which might be paraphrased “right 
reason joined to cultivated expression,” the Ratio sought to instil 
in its students, along with learning, “habits worthy of Christians.” ® 
“Let them so conduct themselves that anyone may easily see that 
they are no less eager in the pursuit of virtue and integrity of life 
than of literature and learning.”* This was the goal of most Renais- 
sance schools, Catholic and Protestant. The Jesuits took over 
education as they found it. The Ratio was suited to the times, 
and cannot be considered a static document, but one with adapt- 
able principles. 


Unlike the pioneering efforts of Juan Vives in the teaching of 
the vernacular, the Jesuit schools stressed only the classical lan- 
guages. There was some use of the vernacular, of course, in trans- 
lation. The place of the vernacular, and its relation to early Jesuit 
education, can perhaps best be judged by the record of Jesuit 
students who aided in the founding of literary vernacular tongues, 


Corneille and Moliére in France, Calderon in Spain, and Tasso 
in Italy. 




















Special methods in the Jesuit system included the use of emu- 
lation, rivalry among the younger boys, with effective games and 
class contests. Discipline was mild. The education was gratuitous, 
with provision for the poor.® 

Since the young men usually got their mathematics and science 
in the universities, rather than in the colleges, the Ratio’s ernphasis 
was on the humanities. Among the Jesuits, Clavius, Kircher, Ricci, 
Boskovich were progressive scientists. Descartes was also a Jesuit 
product. Francis Bacon’s praise of the Jesuit schools noted no 
lack of science, and the hostile Compayré, in evaluating the early 
centuries of Jesuit education, says that it “joined the general 
movement which so prodigiously widened the scope of scientific 
teaching.”® 

The success of the Jesuit schools may be attributed to the 
personal interest of the teachers for their students,!° and to the 
long training the teachers had for the task they envisioned. 


Before the suppression of the Society of Jesus, its schools, 
numbering six hundred, with two hundred thousand students, 
dotted Europe, and were found in India and the Americas. The 
link with Jesuit schools today is direct. One may study in con- 
temporary institutions the adaptation of Ratio principles, methods, 
and goals to modern needs. 


NOTES 
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The Marquette University Press, 1954), p. 194. 
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3. “Letter of Transmission” for the 1599 Ratio, trans. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum (New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1932), p. 97. 

4. Allan P. Farrell, The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education (Milwaukee: The 
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5. Ibid., p. 404. 

6. Ratio Studiorum, “Rules Common to the Professors of the Lower Classes,” 
Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 195. 

7. Ibid., “Rules for Externs of the Society,” Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 243. 
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. “,.. let him exclude no one on account of his lowly station in life, or his 
poverty,” “Rules for the Prefect of Lower Studies,” Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 
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ROUSSEAU ON UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
T. A. Priest 


In The Revolution in Education’ Mortimer J. Adler and Milton 
Mayer devote some pages to the development of the modern con- 
cept of universal education. In this connection they make brief 
reference to the thought of J. J. Rousseau, in a passage which is 
so misleading that some comment is required. 


Discussing the pre-nineteenth century attitude to universal 
education they say: 


There was nothing incongruous in the statement of the great eighteenth- 
century radical, Rousseau, that the poor needed no education at all. Why 
should men (much less women!) who lived and died in the sweat of their 
labor be sent to school? Why, above all, should the state, in whose governance 
they had no role, send them?? 


It may be conceded that in the social and political climate 
of the eighteenth century such a doctrine would not appear incon- 
gruous, but an understanding of Rousseau’s thought occasions 
surprise at finding this statement attributed to him. The passage 
in Rousseau, which gives rise to this problem of interpretation, 


appears in Emile— 


The poor man has no need of education. The education of his own station 
in life is forced upon him, he can have no other; the education received by 
the rich man from his own station is least fitted for himself and for society. 
Moreover, a natural education should fit a man for any position. Now it is 
more unreasonable to train a poor man for wealth than a rich man for poverty, 
for in proportion to their numbers more rich men are ruined and fewer poor 
men become rich. Let us choose our scholar among the rich; we shall at least 
have made another man; the poor may come to manhood without our help.’ 


I suggest that this statement is not incompatible with Rousseau’s 
assertion of the fundamental equality of all persons, which is the 
dominant theme, advanced explicitly and implicitly, of the Emile, 
the Social Contract, and La Nouvelle Heloise. We can, I think, 
show that this is so simply by considering the educational doctrine 
which is so passionately argued in the Emile. 

One of the central convictions which Rousseau reveals in the 
Emile is that the function of education is the freeing of man from 
prejudice by making him reasonable. To this end he attacks 
the distorting influences of social conventions and prejudices and 
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affirms the necessity of grounding judgment upon the firm foun- 
dation of firsthand experience. Thus we find Emile, during the 
first twelve to fourteen years of his life, learning through his relations 
with things. Rousseau constantly reiterates the plea “keep Emile 
dependent upon things.” Emile during this period is given “nega- 
tive” education, ic. a “non-social” prophylactic education which 
is dramatically different from traditional notions of education in 
that reading and writing play practically no part whatsoever. 
Emile learns to reason by seeing the necessary relations among 
things and between himself and things. His first book is Robinson 
Crusoe, which he will not read until he is about thirteen years 
of age, and which clearly is selected because it shows man intelli- 
gently at work in a “natural” environment. Of this childhood 
period Rousseau says: 


Let us transform our sensations into ideas, but do not let us jump all at 
once from the objects of sense to objects of thought. The latter are attained 
by means of the former. Let the senses be the only guide for the first work- 
ings of reason. No book but the world, no teaching but that of fact. The 
child who reads ceases to think, he only reads. He is acquiring words, not 
knowledge .... Let him know nothing because you have told him, but 
because he has learnt it for himself. Let him not be taught science, let him 
discover it. If ever you substitute authority for reason he will cease to reason, 
he will be a mere plaything of other people’s thoughts.‘ 


Only when Emile has thus reached the stage of having a rich 
understanding of things rather than an intellectually crippling 
burden of words, will he in Rousseau’s opinion be ready for “the 
reasoning of the intellect.” (Emile, p. 122). From this point 
education would be a process of rapidiy overtaking all those 
learnings which traditionally are introduced to the child from his 
earliest days at school. It would comprise the full moral and 
social training of a pupil whose capacities for excitement and 
reflective judgment had been kindled rather than smothered. 


In saying that “the poor man has no need of education . . . the 
poor may come to manhood without our help” Rousseau is em- 
ploying a literary device to focus attention on the fact that the 
poor man, being of necessity close to things, receives in the ordi- 
nary course of events this build-up of sense knowledge and is 
spared the distorting effects of sophisticated society in a way that 
the rich man is not. It is in this light that Rusk argues: 


Rousseau’s apology for choosing his scholar from among the rich is—‘“we 
shall have made another man; the poor may come to manhood without our 
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help.” And if Emile comes of a good family so much the better—“he will be 
another victim snatched from prejudice.” He proposes to give the sons of the 
rich a natural education that whatever might befall them in later life they 
would be independent of fate or fortune. A more penetrating interpretation 
is that the education which Rousseau proposed would be accepted as suitable 
for the poor, whereas by demonstrating that it was quite appropriate for the 
children of the rich Rousseau established that it was an education for all. 
It is necessary to emphasize this fact, that Rousseau is expounding a universal 
system of education, for frequently the Emile is regarded as an account of 
an individualistic scheme of education, and difficulty is thereby encountered 
in explaining how the democratic systems of Pestalozzi and others originated 
in the Emile.’ 
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FIRST AMERICAN DEGREES IN MUSIC 
Walter Crosby Eells 


The widely used reference work, Famous First Facts, states 
. without qualification that “the first Bachelor of Music degree was 
granted June 7, 1876 by Boston University, Boston, Mass. te 
Charles Henry Morse,” and refers for authority for this statement 
to the Fourth Annual Report of Boston University. 

Robert A. Choate, Dean of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts of Boston University, made the same claim when he wrote 
in 1955: “The first recorded bachelor’s degree in music was that 
given by Boston University in 1876.” 

A similar statement, although slightly hedged, is found in 
Neumeyer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation at Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1955 in which he says: “Pratt believed that the first 
instance of the granting of the Bachelor of Music was at Boston 
University in 1876.”* 

Probably a search of the literature of music education would 
reveal other examples of the same statement regarding the priority 
of Boston University for conferring the Bachelor of Music degree. 

Neumeyer’s reference to Pratt refers to Waldo Selden Pratt, 
for many years Professor of Music at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Connecticut, who was editor of the American Supplement, 
Volume Six, of the standard reference work, Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musiciaris. In this volume, in the article “Degrees 
in Music, Academic” (p. 185-186), is found the statement: “It is 
said that the first instance of the degree Mus.R. was in 1876 
(Boston University).” This statement occurs in the first edition 
of this Supplementary volume, printed in 1920, and is repeated 
in various later editions, but is not found in the current edition 
in which much of the material of the American Supplement has 
been consolidated. It seems probable that this is the source of 
subsequent statements regarding the priority of Boston University 
with reference to the degree, Bachelor of Music. It may be noted 
that Pratt does qualify his statement by “It is said,” a qualification 
not made in the absolute statements by Kane and Choate in the 
quotations given above. 

Unfortunately all of these statements, the oldest of which has 
stood unchallenged during the past forty years, are erroneous. 
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Credit for conferring the degree of Bachelor of Music, three years 
earlier than 1876, belongs to Adrian College, Michigan. The 
report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1873 indicates 
that this degree was given by Adrian College.‘ Later writers 
appear to have been ignorant of this contemporary record. In 
order to verify this report by the Commissioner of Education, 
the writer recently addressed an inquiry to the Registrar of Adrian 
College.5 Under date of March 12, 1960 the following reply was 
received from Viola (Mrs. M. C.) Miller, Registrar: 


We were very interested in your letter of March 7 stating the possibility 
of Adrian College being the first to confer the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Our first catalog to include the degree of Bachelor of Music was the 1872-73 
catalog. Mrs. Mattie B. Pease Lowrie was graduated from the Music Depart- 
ment with a Bachelor of Music degree in 1873. Definite proof of this is 
found in the Trustees’ Minutes of Adrian College, dated June 1873, where 
she is listed with the June 1873 graduates as receiving the Bachelor of Music 
degree. She was the only student with this degree in that graduation class. 


This of course does not prove that the first degree of Bachelor 
of Music was given by Adrian College, although it establishes a 
strong presumption in its favor, but it does prove that credit for 
this “first” does not belong to Boston University and that all pub- 


lished statements giving it such credit are erroneous. Until some 
other college offers proof that it conferred this degree earlier than 
1873, that date may be tentatively accepted as marking the first 
conferral of the Bachelor of Music by an American institution. 


A very much earlier claim, however, has been made for an 
institution, no longer in existence, with degree-granting powers 
in music, which is said to have conferred its first degrees, exact 
designation not stated, about 1849.. One of the historical mono- 
graphs of the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission states that 
the first music school in the United States authorized to confer 
degrees was Music Vale Seminary, Salem, Connecticut, organized 
in 1835, which existed until 1876. This monograph states that 
the Connecticut State Board of Education authorized Music Vale 
Seminary “to give a normal degree to successful students. At 
that time Music Vale was the only music school in the United 
States authorized to confer degrees and it maintained its unique 
position for many years. The average number of graduates each 
year was twenty.” The date and designation of this alleged 
“normal degree” are not given by the author of this quotation. 

That these statements regarding degrees and degree-granting 
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powers for Music Vale Seminary are entirely erroneous, however, 
is shown by information furnished by the State Department of 
Education of Connecticut, in response to a request from the writer, 
which says: 


Your letter of July 5 has led us to do considerable research . . . . In the 
1800’s the State Board of Education did not have the power to authorize 
academic degrees. The term “normal degree” is apparently a mistake. The 
reference should have been normal certificate or teacher certificate. Normal 
schools in Connecticut were first given degree-granting powers in 1932.’ 


A legitimate college degree in music was given at least two 
years earlier than the 1873 Bachelor of Music at Adrian College, 
but it was not the “bachelor’s” degree, although it may be con- 
sidered the equivalent. In the last half of the nineteenth century 
when young women began to graduate from American colleges, 
especially those exclusively for young women, the authorities of 
some of these institutions felt it was distinctly inappropriate to 
confer “bachelor’s” degrees on young women. Hence a consider- 
able number of institutions in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century adopted, at the baccalaureate level, the designations for 
their degrees of Mistress of Arts, Maid of Arts, and Sister of Arts. 
Of these feminine variations, “Mistress” proved much the most 
popular, so that within a few years we find not only Mistress 
of Arts, but also Mistress of Art, Mistress of Classical Literature, 
Mistress of English, Mistress of English Literature, Mistress of 
Liberal Arts, Mistress of Liberal Learning, Mistress of Philosophy, 
Mistress of Polite Literature, Mistress of Teaching, and Mistress 
of Music. As early as 1856, Beaver College, Pennsylvania (estab- 
lished 1853) conferred on its first two graduates the degrees of 
Mistress of Liberal Arts and Mistress of English Literature.® 

The Commissioner of Education in 1872 reported Mistress of 
Music degrees by three “Institutions for the Superior Education of 
Women”—Mount Carroll Seminary, Illinois (1852); Hillsborough 
Female College, Ohio (1856); and Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
Ohio (1853). 

None of these early colleges are now in existence, nor are 
catalogs of them available. But Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
chartered in 1853, was formally united with Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1877, and its alumnae, more than 400 in number, most 
of them with various “Mistress” degrees, are listed in various 
alumni directories of the University. An 1880 Directory shows 
that Ohio Wesleyan Female College conferred degrees of Mistress 
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of Liberal Arts and Mistress of English Literature annually, begin- 
ning in 1855.2 It shows that in 1871 the College conferred the 
Mistress of Music as an earned degree on three young women, 
Elizabeth A. Brewster (later Mrs. H. L. Mouser), Ella G. Downs 
(Mrs. A. J. Twitchell), and Mary Morrison (Mrs. J. L. Moore). 
The same year the College also conferred the Mistress of Music 
as an honorary degree upon Mrs. Louisa Timmons Bennett, who 
had received the degree of Mistress of English Literature from 
the College in 18612° Thus 1871 is the earliest date the writer 
has been able to find for the use of the Mistress of Music, both 
as earned and honorary degree. The first report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to give such detailed information regarding 
degrees is that for 1872. 

It is possible, however, that the degree of Mistress of Music 
was given much earlier than 1871. At any rate it was provided 
for thirty-five years earlier. In 1835 the Legislature of Kentucky 
granted a charter to Van Doren’s College for Young Ladies, at 
Lexington, and gave it the power to confer the three degrees, 
Mistress of Polite Literature, Mistress of Instruction, and Mistress 
of Music. This institution has long since gone out of existence 
and no evidence appears to exist to show whether any of these 
authorized degrees was actually conferred upon young ladies of 
Kentucky in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Well-authenticated honorary degrees of Doctor of Music are 
found two decades earlier than the earned degrees in music con- 
sidered above. A Philadelphia hymnologist stated recently that 
“upon Lowell Mason, New York University conferred the Doc- 
torate in Music, the first to be granted in America.”!1_ The writer 
does not give the date of the degree, nor does he state specifically 
that it was honorary, but both facts are given by the alumni catalog 
of New York University which, under the heading “Honorary 
Degrees,” reports it was conferred in 1853.12 This, however, was 
not the “first to be granted in America.” 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., gave the same 
honorary degree, Doctor of Music, four years earlier, in 1849. 
A recognized historian of the University says: “The degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred on Professor Henry Dielman, of 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg.”4* ‘This fact is also corroborated 
by W. C. Repetti, S.J.. Archivist of the University.1* At the same 
Commencement 18 earned degrees were conferred. Additional 
and perhaps unique distinction is given this pioneer doctorate in 
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music in the statement by Dr. Shea that “The Commencement 
itself, July 24, 1849, was attended by President Taylor, who 
awarded the degrees and medals.”45 It seems probable that this 
may be the first and only time that the President of the United 
States awarded academic degrees, and in particular probably the 
first degree in music (honorary) awarded in the United States.'® 


So far as the writer has been able to determine from various 
sources, the earliest degrees in music in the United States were 
as follows: The first degree of Doctor of Music (honorary) was 
conferred by Georgetown College (now University), Washington, 
D. C. in 1849; the first degree of Mistress of Music by Ohio 
Wesleyan Female College in 1871, although authorized in Ken- 
tucky in 1835; and the first degree of Bachelor of Music by 
Adrian College, Michigan, in 1873. If readers of this article 
know of any earlier conferrals of any of these degrees, he would 
appreciate hearing from them in order that the record may be 
corrected and extended to even earlier dates. 


NOTES 


Since the above article was accepted for publication, the writer of it has 
found that in 1835 the Legislature of the State of Kentucky granted a charter 
to “Van Doren’s College for Young Ladies” at Lexington, Kentucky. This 
charter authorized the college to confer the three degrees of Mistress of 
Music, Mistress of Instruction, and Mistress of Polite Literature. This early 
college, which began as a “female seminary” in 1831, was short lived, closing 
before 1839.. It has not been possible to find whether it actually conferred 
any Mistress of Music or other Mistress degrees between 1835 and the date 
it closed. No reference to such action is found in various histories of education 
in Kentucky nor in other sources that have been consulted. But 1825 may 
be accepted, until evidence of an earlier date is discovered, as the date of the 
first authorization of the degree of Mistress of Music for an institution of 
higher education in the United States. 

1. Joseph N. Kane, Famous First Facts: A Record of First Happenings, 
Discoveries, and Inventions in the Urited States. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1950, p. 188. 

. Robert A. Choate, “Music Education,” in Lloyd E. Blauch (editor) 
Education for the Professions. Washington: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1955, p. 146. 

. Carl M. Neumeyer, A History of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana University, 1955, p. 28. 
(Microfilm copy available in Library of Congress, or available from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 

. U. S. Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1873, p. 717. 

. In connection with preparation of an extensive monograph, Academic 
Degrees, by Walter Crosby Eells and Harold A. Haswell, listing more 
than 2,400 degrees given by American colleges and universities, to be 
published by the U. S. Office of Education in 1960. This volume will 
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list 90 different degrees in music reported as currently or formerly given 
by American colleges and universities. 

. Frances Hall Johnson, Music Vale Seminary 1835-1876. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934. (Tercentenary Commission of the State of 
Connecticut: Committee on Historical Publications), p. 11-12. Joseph N. 
Kane, in Famous First Facts (p. 304) erroneously gives the author of 
this monograph as Frances Johnson Hall. In addition to the statement 
regarding degree granting powers, Kane states that “the first degree was 
conferred about 1849,” a statement not found in Mrs. Johnson’s monograph. 
. Personal letter from Mowat G. Fraser, Chief, Bureau of Higher and Adult 
Education, July 12, 1960. 

. Walter C. Eells, “Early Collegiate Degrees for Women,” Educational 
Record, 41: 266-268, July 1960. 
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1842-1880. Delaware, Ohio: The University, 1880, p. 52-70. 
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March 1958. 

. General Alumni Catalogue of New York University, 1833-1905. New 
York: The University, 1906, p. 164. 

. John Gilmary Shea, Memorial of the First Century of Georgetown College, 
D.C. Washington: The College (Published by P. F. Collier, New York), 
1891, p. 164. 

. Personal letter, July 18, 1960. 

. Shea, op. cit., p. 164. 

. President Andrew Jackson accepted an invitation from Georgetown Uni- 
versity to attend its Commencement in 1829, but on account of illness was 
unable to attend. Whether he would have awarded degrees, had he 
attended, can only be conjectured. See James S. Easby-Smith, George- 
town University in the District of Columbia, 1789-1907. New York, 1907. 
2 vols. Vol. 1, p. 65. 





SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


William E. Drake 


Regardless of the ups and downs of modern civilization, we 
are reasonably certain of the continued existence of public educa- 
tion for the rest of this century. During the past one hundred 
years the public schools have developed into one of the basic 
institutions in western culture. This is true for the totalitarian 
nations as well as for those which still claim allegiance to the 
democratic way of life. The effect of the public school program 
can no longer be thought of as being individualistic in nature, for 
the public school is the major agency for the transmission of the 
cultural heritage and for maintaining social order, as well as for 
offering the individual opportunity in the struggle for existence. 
In short, education has become institutionalized. 


II 

The institutionalization of American education seems to be a 
product of (1) an acceptance of the theory of public support and 
control of education, (2) a changing philosophy of education, (3) 
the expansion and reorganization of the school program, and (4) 
teacher training and certification. It may well be argued that the 
formal school has always been a social institution without negating 
the basic thesis of this paper, but it can hardly be said that the 
historic significance of the school was comparable to that of the 
family, the church, or the state, even in the America of the past 
century. During the thousand years of medieval civilization, in 
which only the glimmering shadow of a past glorious ancient 
culture survived, training by formal education was limited to 
leaders of church and state, and even this was mediocre and 
elementary in character. The rise of the medieval university, the 
humanistic movement, and the new scientific age provided great 
opportunities for research, philosophic contemplation, and theo- 
logical disputation, but these movements had little, if any, direct 
social influence upon the working class. Even with the establish- 
ment of the American public school system, during the years from 
1820 to 1860, mass formal education was not achieved. It was 
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not until the dawn of the twentieth century that public education 
became a reality in the true sense of the term. 

Of prime significance in the institutionalizing process of edu- 
cation was the acceptance of the theory of public support and 
control of education. The full acceptance of this principle is of 
relatively recent date. From the point of view of this paper the 
district school system was never in accord with the principle of 
public support and control. It represented localized self-interests 
of individual groups, and cannot be considered as basic to the 
major trends in American civilization. In many ways the district 
system hampered and still tends to hamper the growth of a state 
and national educational policy. 

It was not until after the American Revolution that the seeds 
were sown for the development of a state and national educational 
program. The high idealism of the revolutionary patriots, with 
their emphasis upon the rights of common men (Jeffersonian) and 
upon American nationalism (Hamiltonian), provided the philo- 
sophic base upon which the public school was to gradually develop 
during the course of the nineteenth century. 

Basic nineteenth century achievements leading toward the 
establishment of the public school system were (1) growth in 
the direction of a graded state school system, (2) establishment 
of the public high school, (3) gradual acceptance of the princi- 
ple of compulsory taxation, (4) the rise of the American State 
University, (5) increased federal support for those educational 
activities which were considered economic and social rather than 
classically cultural, and (6) mass training of school teachers. It 
can be said, however, that in spite of these general achievements, 
there was little evidence that public education in the United States 
during the nineteenth century had attained any central unity. 
Illiteracy was still a major problem, opposition to the support 
of public schools, especially the secondary program, was strong; 
teachers had little if any professional consciousness; only the 
wealthy few attended high school and the university; and no 
conscious philosophy of education was in operation. 

Significant changes took place in the practice of formal educa- 
tion in the United States, however, after the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1930 all governmental agencies, federal, 
state, and local, were spending $2,333,000,000 for educational 
purpose. This sum represents a doubling of school expenditures 
for every decade since 1880. According to the statistics for 1930, 
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over 31,000,000 were enrolled in 250,000 public schools. In a 
period of thirty years high school enrollment increased from 
200,000 to a number in excess of 5,000,000. There was a signifi- 
cant similar increase in the enrollment of higher institutions of 
learning. Length of school term had increased more than 25 per 
cent, and the average daily attendance a like amount. The same 
trend has continued into 1960. 


Of prime significance in the build-up of the new social insti- 
tution has been the tendency toward a state system of education 
supported by an increasing amount of federal funds. More and 
more the state systems of education throughout the nation tend 
toward a similarity of pattern. With increasing state support, 
aided by a program of consolidated schools, the isolated district 
school of the nineteenth century tends to fade into the pattern 
of a large national unit. With the closing of the gap between the 
public school and the university, the unified character of American 
public education comes into full view. Here is a system of educa- 
tion which reaches into practically every home in the United 
States, exerting a national social effect which would be difficult 
to measure, but which is nevertheless apparent and real. 

In citing this record there is no desire in this paper to boast 
of our educational achievement, but rather to point out what tran- 
spired in the course of the past century. Increased expenditures 
for public education since 1900 have no more than kept up with 
our increasing national wealth, while the increase in teachers’ 
salaries, which before 1900 in some sections of the South were 
less than the salaries received by hired convicts, has not kept 
pace with the increased cost of living. 

Probably more than a fair share of the expenditures for public 
education in the United States has gone into administrative ma- 
chinery, into equipment and buildings. This would seem to be in 
accord, however, with our present sense of values. The Research 
Committee appointed by Herbert Hoover, at the time he was 
President, found that while the cost of highways and waterways 
increased 160 per cent (1915-1929), the cost of public education 
had increased only 120 percent. Edgar W. Knight in his study 
Education in the United States (1929 Edition, p. 276) says that 
in 1920 the American people were spending twenty-two times as 
much for tobacco, snuff, cosmetics, face powder, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, and amusements as they were for all forms of educa- 
tion. A recent report of the Federal Alcohol Commission showed 
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that the people of the United States spent more than $8,000,000,000 
for whiskey and beer in 1959, an amount greatly in excess of the 
expenditures for public schools. Despite these differences in dollar 
values, especially deplored by educationists and prohibitionists, the 
public school system has become a fixed institution in the life of 
our people, reaching from the kindergarten through the graduate 
school of the university. It remains for our people, and especially 
those who teach and administer this huge machine, to determine 
its future social significance. 


Iil 


That there are many people who are conscious of the social 
implications of the public school is made evident not only through 
the number of treatises which have appeared in the field of the 
Philosophy of Education in recent years, but by the activities of 
those who are both reactionary and radical in point of view. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a culture produces its school 


system and that in turn the school system tends to help produce 
the culture.” 


Striking examples of the application of this principle are found 
in the totalitarian states of Europe. It is because of this European 
experience with public education that some private institutions of 
higher learning in the United States are making charges of totali- 
tarian tendencies in public education (including the state universi- 
ties),.and are assuming that they are the last refuge of freedom 
and of the true spirit of research. This was the essence of the 
papers read by President Dodd of Princeton University and by 
Dr. Munro of the California Institute of Technology at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Universities in Columbia, 
Missouri on October 31, 1939. Also, the same opinion was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur in an article titled “The Uni- 
versity and the State” as published in the February 15, 1940 issue 
of Frontiers of Democracy. 


Critics of public education seem not to realize that if the 
United States follows the path of the totalitarian states of Europe, 
private schools will fall under the hammer just as quickly as the 
public schools. Both public and private schools tend to follow 
the purposes of the culture from which they arise. An under- 
standing of the present day purposes in education, in terms of 
their historic significance, would seem to throw much light upon 
the institutional implications of the public school. While there is 
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general agreement about our common democratic ideals, there is 
little agreement about how they shall be achieved and maintained. 
There are present in the practice of our schools today obvious 
conflicting philosophies of education. 

In so far as our public elementary and secondary schools are 
concerned, they present a different picture from our colleges and 
universities. That such is the case may be due in part to the 
failure of the state university to provide the social and educational 
leadership for which it was conceived. Certainly the gap between 
the state university and the public secondary and elementary 
schools has been much too wide. Historically speaking there has 
been little unity in administration, support, control, purpose, and 
curriculum between the state university and other public educa- 
tional enterprises. In the training of teachers it is only of recent 
date that state universities have begun to realize their responsi- 
bilities. But again this historic failure lies not in the function of 
the state university as originally conceived but in the philosophic 
outlook of its faculty during the course of the last century. 

During the course of the nineteenth century and into much 
of the twentieth century the public elementary and secondary 
schools were allowed to make their own way with little leadership 
and support coming from the state universities. Local interests 
of a not too ethical, political, economic, social, and personal char- 
acter tended to dominate and control the district school. Teachers 
colleges and normal schools had to be established to provide the 
much needed facilities for the training of teachers. That the type 
of training provided was at its best poor in quality is not the full 
responsibility of these institutions, but of the realistic and indiffer- 
ent attitude of our higher institutions of learning. The fact that 
the tendency now is toward the state support and control of our 
public elementary and secondary schools raises the critical problem 
of.the institutional implications of public education. 

It was a consciousness of the tremendous power wielded by 
this new social institution, the school, for good or bad in terms of 
democratic ideals, that led John Dewey into his pragmatic theory 
of education. The tendency toward centralization in business and 
in government gives evidence of a tendency toward centralization 
in education, Contrary to an opinion which prevails in many 
circles pragmatism has not and is not antagonistic toward investi- 
gation and research. In the same manner it was not and is not 
antagonistic to our common Christian and democratic ideals. What 
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pragmatists have said is that what we do must make a difference, 
and this difference, in so far as we know, must contribute toward 
the betterment of human life in the individual and social sense of 
things. This point of view would seem to be adequate justification 
for the pragmatist’s emphasis on experience and on the psychology 
of human life. It is the core of Dewey’s classic on Democracy 
and Education’ and of the study of Briggs on Pragmatism and 
Pedagogy. Pragmatists have both supported and condemned 
recent tendencies in educational practice. 

Progressive education has been a center of interest and of 
controversy in modern educational practice. Because of an assumed 
pragmatic origin of Progressive education certain critics are prone 
to hold Dewey responsible not only for the pragmatic implications 
of progressivism but also for its sins and errors. For example, 
Breed of Chicago in a study on Education and the New Realism‘ 
says, “It has been said in all seriousness that there is no relation- 
ship between Dewey’s philosophy and the current theory of pro- 
gressive education. One suspects that the wish became father 
to the thought after some professor of education had sampled, 
to his dismay, a few of Dewey’s darkly ponderous and perplexing 
pages.” It is easy to admit that Dewey’s statements may be 
perplexing to those who do not wish to understand him, but as 
to the “darkly ponderous” that seems like striking below the belt. 


Certainly one is justified in assuming, in the face of present 
day national and world conditions, that there is need for a social 
mind, but from the standpoint of the growth of freedom we need 
to be concerned about what kind of a social mind this is to be. 
There is much evidence, legislative and otherwise, that the growing 
criticism of progressive education and of public education in general 
since World War I is due to the fact that teachers are not as 
super-patriotic and institutional minded as their critics would want 
them to be. Furthermore, our growing fear of communism since 
World War II has intensified the feeling almost to a point of 
hysteria. Proof of this fact is to be found in the courses being 
introduced into our public schools on “The Evils of Communism” 
as well as the daily distortions of the truth by radio, TV, and 
newspaper about general, social, economic, and political conditions 
both at home and abroad. Since we eat canned food, read syndi- 
cated newspapers, and push buttons in factories, on what grounds 
does anyone, much less a school teacher, affirm the right of personal 
belief and opportunity to seek the truth wherever he may find it? 
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The institutionalization of American education does not necessarily 
contribute to the further decline of freedom in the twentieth 
century, but certainly in the light of the history of the western 
world and of our present national and international conditions 
there is grave danger that it could. The decision may well rest 
on the possibility of a dynamic and unified profession of teaching. 


NOTES 


1. The term institutionalization as used in this paper applies to an organization 
which in one way or another exerts a significant influence upon the lives 
of the people of a given culture. The school is thought of as an institution 
comparable in significance to that of the family, church or state. 

2. The use of the term culture does not refer to classic or book culture but to 
the sum total activities of a given society as expressed in the social, eco- 
nomic, religious and political fields of human endeavor—et hoc genus omne. 

. Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, New York, Macmillan, 1916. 

. Briggs, T. H., Pragmatism and Pedagogy, New York, Macmillan, 1940. 

. Breed, F. S., Education and the New Realism, New York, Macmillan, 1939, 

p. 40. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


Norton Mezvinsky 


In a noteworthy address delivered to the Fulton County, New 
York, Teachers’ Institute in 1869, Miss Julia Colman, a temperance 
writer, stressed the need for school temperance instruction. During 
the next few years other spokesmen made similar appeals, and in 
1873 the National Temperance Society officially advocated the 
introduction into public and private schools of a physiology text- 
book that would discuss the origin, nature, and effects upon the 
human system of alcohol.2 Between 1874 and 1878 the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union (WCTU) actively attempted to 
further the scientific temperance campaign by creating numerous 
departments and committees of work.2 Not until Mrs. Mary 
Hanchett Hunt assumed leadership, however, did the campaign 
receive disciplined direction. 

Mrs. Hunt, a former school teacher, began her agitation in 
1878. She visited the Hyde Park, Massachusetts, school board 
and persuaded that body to institute temperance instruction in 
the schools. Then, together with Miss Julia Colman, she visited 
other Massachusetts towns and persuaded their school boards to 
introduce similar instruction. In the fall of 1879 Mrs. Hunt 
accepted an invitation to speak to the national convention of 
the WCTU; in her address she called for a thorough textbook 
study of temperance in the public schools. The WCTU delegates 
responded by passing a resolution endorsing such a study and 
by appointing Mrs. Hunt chairman of the scientific temperance 
committee.5 

Under Mrs. Hunt’s direction the committee issued a circular 
requesting all local unions to approach school boards in regard 
to the use of temperance lesson books. Many local unions in 
numerous states complied with this request, but the activity failed 
to bring results.° Inspired further by Mrs. Hunt, however, WCTU 
women intensified their persuasive public relations program. They 
argued their case before public assemblies, school boards, colleges, 
and teachers’ conventions. In 1880 Mrs. Hunt alone spoke before 
182 gatherings in ten different states.’ Despite this accelerated 
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effort, the advocated program was not widely accepted. Mrs. 
Hunt and the WCTU, therefore, soon looked to mandatory laws 
as the only reliable method of securing scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools. A resolution advocating state 
legislation was passed at the 1881 national convention.® 


Mrs. Hunt designed a plan of action to acquire the necessary 
legislation. The plan stipulated that WCTU women should do 
all in their power to put pressure upon legislators and to have 
pro-temperance candidates nominated in election years.2 The first 
attempt to carry out this plan occurred in Vermont. Led by 
Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Perkins, the Vermont WCTU president, 
women stumped for temperance candidates, bombarded legislators 
with petitions, and attended open hearings on a proposed bill. 
The bill was passed by a large majority and signed by the 
governor in November 1882. Although pleased, Mrs. Hunt was 
not jubilant, for the bill was vague and incomplete. She saw 
that few lessons for few pupils could be interpreted as compliance 
with the law. Thus, in the next state campaign in Michigan Mrs. 
Hunt and her associates carefully provided in the proposed bill 
that temperance instruction be given to all pupils in all schools. 
This became Michigan law in March 1883,)° 

After the Michigan success Mrs. Hunt went to New York and 
there directed an elaborate, six-month campaign. She had the 
New York WCTU distribute 25,000 petitions and send the text, 
together with a personal letter, to each member of the New York 
Legislature. Mrs. Hunt also arranged for public meetings and 
lectures throughout the state. In 1884 the New York Legislature 
passed a scientific temperance instruction bill by an overwhelming 
majority, and it soon became law. The same technique was used 
in Pennsylvania. Even though great antagonism towards the pro- 
posed bill appeared, the Pennsylvania Legislature in mid-March 
of 1885 passed a stringent bill, and the governor signed it into 
law. The Pennsylvania law provided that local school boards 
were to forfeit their share of state funds if they failed to comply. 
This was the first law containing a definite penalty for non- 
enforcement. As Mrs. Hunt hoped, the successful campaigns in 
New York and Pennsylvania provided models for other states. 
Scientific temperance bills, patterned after the New York and 
Pennsylvania examples, were passed with little trouble in Rhode 
Island, Alabama, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Nevada, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. Only in Ohio, Indiana, 
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Illinois, New Jersey, and Louisiana did the effort to pass bills 
meet with temporary defeat.” : 

The above success in the temperance campaign was directly 
connected to a successful development in the political battle for 
prohibition. In the 1884 election the Prohibition Party received 
a vote fifteen times greater than its 1880 total. Worried some- 
what by this vote, many politicians considered making a conces- 
sion to the temperance forces. They viewed as most safe a 
provision for educating children. This provision, they believed, 
would receive the least resistance from the liquor forces and would 
also coincide with the widely-held idea that temperance was a 
matter for women and children."* 

While WCTU women battled for state laws, Senator Henry 
W. Blair of New Hampshire introduced a scientific temperance 
instruction bill in congress. When the bill was not passed in the 
fall of 1885, the senator urged Mrs. Hunt to come to Washington 
and to direct a new campaign. She immediately complied.5 Upon 
her arrival, Mrs. Hunt directed all state WCTU organizations to 
circulate and to send petitions and personal letters to members 
of congress. She also drafted a strong bill and spoke in support 
of it before the senate and house committees on education. The 
bill provided that temperance, in regard to both alcohol and nar- 
cotics, be taught as a separate branch of physiology and hygiene 
and that all pupils in all public schools, including Indian and 
colored, in all states, territories, the District of Columbia, and 
military and naval academies, receive this instruction. On March 
10, 1885, the senate passed the bill unamended.!7 After some 
difficulty’*® the house also passed the bill by an overwhelming 
majority on May 17.1® President Cleveland signed it into law 
on May 20, 1886. 

In the late 1880’s and early 1890’s the state campaigns con- 
tinued gathering momentum. By 1892 all but ten states had 
compulsory laws,”° and by 1901 all states had these laws.2!_ In 
the 1901-1902 school year over 22,000,000 children received 
scientific temperance instruction.” 

Many statutes, which were rushed through state legislatures, 
were weak and subsequently required amending in order to operate 
as planned. Amending, however, generally proved more difficult 
than original enactment. Numerous school officials interpreted 
vague portions of the laws in ways that weakened them, and 
legislators were often prone to leave the laws alone. Still, Mrs. 
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Hunt and her forces met with some success in their attempts to 
amend. In Vermont, for example, the easily evaded 1882 act 
was amended in 1886. The amended law provided that temper- 
ance instruction be given orally to all pupils unable to read and 
by assigned readings to reading people. A further stipulation 
required that textbooks devote at least one-fourth of their space 
to temperance material. Each teacher had to certify that instruc- 
tion had been given, and no public money was to be paid to the 
school district without this certification.2*> The 1883 Michigan 
Act was amended in 1887 to include the same provisions as the 
1886 Vermont law.** 

The amendment fight in New York was especially severe. The 
Ainsworth Law, passed by the state legislature in May 1895, 
strengthened the originally weak New York law.> The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, some teachers, and many 
local boards of education campaigned for repeal of the Ainsworth 
Law. Mrs. Hunt and the WCTU fought against repeal.” In the 
ensuing fight the Substitute Bill was passed on May 26, 1896.77 
The Substitute Bill contained all the provisions of the Ainsworth 
Law but merely softened them somewhat. Physiology lessons 
were required for ten rather than for fourteen weeks each year, 
and the temperance material in text-books was reduced from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the total. The Malby Bill, proposed by the 
anti-Ainsworth forces and providing for the virtual repeal of the 
Ainsworth Law, was defeated. 


Soon after the New York struggle, Mrs. Hunt and the WCTU 
waged successful, strengthening amendment fights in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Ohio.?® In some states, however, originally strong 
scientific temperance legislation, containing stringent textbook and 
teaching requirements and penalties for non-enforcement, caused 
antagonism and were weakened by amendment.” Still, the exist- 
ence of even weakened laws testified to the apparent success of 
Mrs. Hunt’s campaign. As moral support, moreover, the National 
Education Association solidly endorsed the campaign.*° 

Mrs. Hunt realized, however, that the mere existence of laws 
and backing of the NEA were insufficient. From her point of 
view the existing physiology and hygiene textbooks were inade- 
quate. They made little or no mention of alcohol.*' Hence, 
Mrs. Hunt asked the publishers to issue new textbooks. At first, 
the publishers were not interested. They were not impressed by 
the potential size of the market that might be created by legis- 
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lation, for they doubted that the laws would be strictly enforced. 
Only one author immediately agreed to revise his work;*®* another 
agreed to write two hygiene books emphasizing alcohol, when 
Mrs. Hunt offered a six thousand dollar subvention.** 

The increasing legislation and the steady pressure applied by 
the WCTU soon influenced many publishers. New editions of 
textbooks appeared with temperance matter in an appendix.** 
Such editions were still unsatisfactory for Mrs. Hunt, and she 
refused to endorse them. She petitioned the publishers and sug- 
gested in a syllabus the inclusions that would make a textbook 
“acceptable.” According to the syllabus, textbooks should teach 
that alcohol was a poison, should advocate total abstinence, and 
should avoid all references about the medical use of alcohol.*° 
The petition, presented to publishers in 1887, contained over two 
hundred signatures of leading citizens, including congressmen, 
educators, chemists, medical authorities, and religious leaders.*® 
Nearly all publishers expressed a willingness to have revisions 
made, and they asked Mrs. Hunt either to do the work herself, 
or to supervise it.*7 The revising, under Mrs. Hunt’s supervision, 
began in the spring of 1888, and it proceeded rapidly. By 1892 
there were twenty-three endorsed textbooks. Ten years later 
there were thirty-three.** 


Many academicians opposed scientific temperance instruction. 
Among the opponents were the presidents of Columbia, Cornell, 
Yale, Stanford, and Vassar. The famous Committee of Fifty, a 
group of scholars that concentrated attention upon the liquor 
problem in the 1890's, severely criticized the instruction. The 
Physiological Sub-Committee of the Committee of Fifty concluded 
that the instruction was “neither scientific, nor temperate, nor 
instructive.”® In their report various members of the Physio- 
logical Sub-Committee attacked the endorsed textbooks for stating 
doubtful theories as attested facts, propounding principles that 
were partly false, and presenting conclusions opposed by the 
results of the latest and most accurate scientific research.“ When 
questioned in the 1890’s, a majority of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Wisconsin teachers voiced similar criticism. Even some 
foreign academicians considered the instruction harmful.‘ 

Opposition to scientific temperance instruction also appeared 
in the popular press and in such widely-read periodicals as the 
Popular Science Monthly, Science, the Medical Record, and the 
Outlook. Articles and editorials usually criticized the instruction 
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and the endorsed textbooks for exaggeration and for attempting 
to bring about a moral reform under the guise of science.** 

Mrs. Hunt contemptuously dismissed all her antagonists as 
“bibulous, pleasure-loving, self-gratifying classes” whose challenge 
was to be expected. The WCTU and most textbook writers 
stood firmly behind Mrs. Hunt and remained insistent upon the 
absoluteness of their position. One exceptional textbook writer, 
however, indicated a certain lack of sincerity when he replied 
to a Committee of Fifty question: “I have studied Physiology and 
I do not wish you to suppose that I have fallen so low as to 
believe all of the things I have put into those books.”*® 

In 1896, Mrs. Hunt prepared a circular in defense of her 
position. The circular consisted of reports from a committee of 
eminent physicians, including two presidents of the American Medi- 
cal Association. This committee examined the endorsed textbooks 
and investigated the school instruction. Not one committee mem- 
ber reported textbook inaccuracies or instruction exaggeration. 
After receiving the endorsement of numerous Protestant churches 
and temperance organizations, Mrs. Hunt distributed the circular 
to organizations, school boards, newspapers, periodicals, and local, 
state, and federal government representatives and officials.*® 

Mrs. Hunt did not rest her defense with the circular. She 
wrote and distributed various pamphlets and papers containing 
medical and scientific refutation of the charges made against her 
campaign. Most famous and most wide-spread was her Reply to 
the Physiological Sub-Committee of the Committee of Fifty, which 
became a Senate Document in 1904. More than 100,000 copies 
of the Reply were distributed. In it Mrs. Hunt claimed that the 
sub-committee had misrepresented facts, had examined only the 
oldest and not the most up-to-date endorsed text-books, and had 
used for authority experts that knew little or nothing about scien- 
tific temperance instruction. Mrs. Hunt also asserted that the 
sub-committee report did not disprove the poisonous nature of 
alcohol, and she offered as evidence for her position the testi- 
monies of medical and scientific authorities.** 

Although Mrs. Hunt died in 1906 and the WCTU stopped 
endorsing textbooks thereafter, scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools remained important during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. The number of children receiv- 
ing such instruction grew almost yearly. WCTU members, led 
after Mrs. Hunt’s death by Mrs. Edith Smith Davis, continued 
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to emphasize to teachers and school boards the importance and 
the merits of the instruction. They watched over state and county 
teacher examinations; they sent temperance literature and two 
WCTHU publications, the Temperance Education Quarterly and the 
Scientific Temperance Journal to students, teachers, and school and 
college libraries; they established local temperance oratorical and 
essay contests.*® When national Prohibition went into effect in 
January, 1920, WCTU women, fearful that many people were still 
unconvinced of alcohol’s evil, enlarged their campaign even more.**® 


The attempt to institute scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools was superficially successful. Despite much 
antagonism the campaigners acquired legislation and drew many 
teachers, educational administrators, medical doctors, and scientists 
into their ranks. They persuaded publishers and authors to stress 
total abstinence in their textbooks. By these methods they pro- 
vided instruction for millions of students. 


Closer scrutiny, however, reveals that the instruction failed to 
achieve desired results. Annual alcoholic beverage consumption 
increased between 1880 and 1920.° The difficulty of enforcing 
Prohibition also indicates that the instruction had not convinced 
enough youth to refrain from drinking when older. Since the 
repeal of Prohibition, scientific temperance instruction laws have 
either been repealed or softened severely by amendment. 


Although it failed to achieve desired results, scientific temper- 
ance instruction was a significant part of American education for 
nearly fifty years. Vestiges of it still remain: some alcoholic 
physiology and hygiene textbooks still stress total abstinence. The 
majority of textbooks, stressing moderation, emphasize certain 
dangers of alcoholic consumption. Some schools still stage assem- 
blies and meetings each year and hold WCTU essay and oratorical 
contests. The methods used to institute the instruction, moreover, 
have provoked much interest for those concerned with education. 


NOTES 

1. Journal of the Proceedings and Addresses of the National Educational 
Association (NEA), 1886, 81. 

2. Ibid., 82. 

3. See minutes of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
(NWCTU), 1874, 25; 1889, 53. 

4. This writer's biographical essay of Mrs. Hunt, containing additional 
information, will appear in the forthcoming Notable American Women, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION IN THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY 


Edward D. Myers 


(With a Concluding Chapter by Arnold J. Toynbee and a Fore- 
word by Alvin C. Eurich. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. 338. $6.00.) 


We call a book good if it invites us to read it slowly and to keep it on 
our shelves for further contemplation and consultation. Such a book is 
Edward D. Myers’ Education in the Perspective of History. 

The character and intention of the book are indicated in the Foreword 


by the Director of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich. 


After reading his (Toynbee’s) A Study of History and noting the 
absence of any treatment of education, we approached him to ask whether 
he would consider writing a supplementary volume telling how the various 
civilizations handed down from one generation to the next the accumulated 
experience, knowledge, and wisdom of the human race. 


Toynbee, so we read further, “concluded that such a treatise would be emi- 
nently worth preparing and might prove to be exceedingly valuable,” but 
that his commitments did not permit him to undertake such a study. However, 
he agreed to help and write the Conclusion. As a result, we have here the 
cooperation of three men, Dr. Eurich, Dr. Edward D. Myers, Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Washington and Lee University, who wrote 
the main text with the assistance of Professor Albert L. Lancaster of the 
Virginia Military I: stitute and Dr. Toynbee, whose gigantic work one should 
have in mind when reading the book. As a matter of fact, one could consider 
it an extension of Toynbee’s Study of History to the field of education, or 
vice versa, a testing ground of Toynbee’s theories by application to education. 


Toynbee’s theories have been severely criticized by professional historians. 
In a doctorate committee I heard one of them tell the candidate that Toynbee 
was not an historian at all, but a mixture of a philosopher and a poet. Maybe 
this is the reason why his work has so much more influence on the public 
than that of more “scientific” and non-controversial authors. For the public, 
however much interested in details, wants also the great sweep and the large 
horizons within which it can discover some continuity and meaning in the 
battle of men for civilized living. 


Inevitably, the judgment on the American’s Education in the Perspective 
of History will depend on one’s opinion on the Englishman’s The Study of 
History. But probably not even the most radical pedant will have the courage 
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to deny that we have here one of the most remarkable attempts to understand 
education in the light of the growth and troubles of the great civilizations. 
Indeed, as the authors themselves say, “the scope of the work is vast.” 


It extends from the five primary civilizations (Andean, Egyptian, Indus, 
Sumeric, and Shang) through three secondary (Sinic, Indic, Hellenic), 
and seven tertiary societies (Far Eastern and its Japanese offshoot, Ortho- 
dox Christian and its Russian offshoot, Hindu, Islamic, and early Western 
—the latter including the abortive Far Western Christian civilization and 
the arrested Spartan and Osmanli developments). 

Here emerges one of the problems with which everyone is confronted who 
teaches or writes about history of education on a world-wide and comparative 
scale. How much material can be jammed into a book without the danger 
of generalities or of bursting abundance? Actually, this is today the dilemma 
even of a conscientious high school teacher who would like to bring some of 
the international aspects of the modern world into his classroom and then 
does not know whether he enlightens or bewilders his pupils. 


After all that has been said about the wealth of the material, I will not 
be expected to describe it in detail. But in the light of the dilemma just 
indicated I should answer the question as to what was foremost in my reading 
mind, the joy over the magnitude of the enterprise or the feeling of embarras 
de richesse. There was something of both; nevertheless, I think the parts 
hold together. And since I am addressing here mainly teachers of the history 
and probably also of the philosophy of education (I have never been able 
to seperate the two) I may give the following advice. Assign the reading 
of the book only to students with a good background in history, and even 
then give them ample time so that they can gradually absorb chapter after 
chapter. Furthermore, even with the risk of some incoherence let them read 
early Myers’ chapter “Comparison among Nineteen Civilizations,” and Toyn- 
bee’s “Conclusions.” Toynbee emphasizes what he himself considers the 
common trends in our educational history: the importance of “what the child 
brings with him from his home” and the necessity of a productive minority 
in the rise of a civilization, the dilemma between “the capacity of a single 
human mind” and the continuous accumulation of knowledge in mature civili- 
zations with the resulting danger of esoteric and monopolistic learning, of 
stuffiness and unjust selection. He further emphasizes the importance of 
industry and technology for the spread of education with the concomitant 
risk of superficiality, the problem of misuse of learning, and the peril that 
arises when research and knowledge become seperated from the totality of 
human concerns. 


Thus the book moves from the field of history into the arena of the present 
with all its perplexities. And this is exactly what makes history interesting. 


It may be that I am a partial judge because through my whole career as 
an educator I have emphasized the same points and tried to understand the 
present and future in the light of history. However, I hope to have sufficient 
objectivity to say with some competence: this is an enriching book, and 
whether or not the tercher uses it in his classroom, he should read it 
thoroughly and several times. His students will profit from it. 


Harvard University Robert Ulich 
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THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL 
Lawrence A. Cremin (ed.) 


(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957.) 


This first volume of a series of “Classics in Education” articulates clearly 
and persuasively the dream of Americans to secure freedom for the individual; 
to develop a high level of national morality, and thus to fulfill the “mission 
of America” as a noble experiment in republican government. The repository 
of this faith was to be the public school. 

Mr. Cremin, in an extended essay on “Horace Mann’s Legacy” has argued 
persuasively and documented clearly the work Horace Mann carried out in 
behalf of the common school and the case he made for public education as 
the only real guarantee of the rights and liberties of citizens and, therefore, 
the only foundation on which republican government can securely rest. 

Horace Mann as a ‘child’ of the enlightenment, imbued with the ideal of 
progress, was an American and practical. His ideals took shape in the leader- 
ship he provided in gaining support for and in gaining the establishment of 
the public school. While Mann did argue cogently the case for a public 
morality “Under the providence of God. . .” he suggested that education was 
the means, “. . . the grand machinery by which the ‘raw material’ of human 
nature can be worked up. . .” to provide the many individuals who will solve 
the difficult problems of the day. He took the opportunity in his reports to 
deal with basic ingredients of the school program; pedagogical method; the 
improvement of the profession of teaching; public and private schools, good 
schoolhouses, school boards, finance, free public libraries, attendance and 
discipline. 

The readings in this volume are from the reports of Horace Mann to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. They are well selected and edited. 

For those who would gain insight into the wellsprings of American public 
education and add dimensions to their own understanding of America’s social 
and intellectual commitments, this small volume is a valuable addition to 
their library. 


Washington University William H. Connor 
DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Martin S. Dworkin (ed.) 


(Classics in Education, No. 3, Teachers College, Columbia Univ.) 


The avowed purpose of this book is to provide, through apt selections of 
Dewey’s writings, and through the expository introduction, the basis for a 
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needed correction of the “shoddiest misconceptions” of Dewey’s ideas “in 
contemporary educational discussion.” This is a worthy purpose and Mr. 
Dworkin’s introductory “centennial review” is sure to contribute to it. He 
traces the development of Dewey’s thought and evaluates its impact in the 
context of current social and intellectual movements with special attention 
to Dewey’s critics and disciples. The introduction succeeds in demonstrating 
that certain educational and intellectual crimes cannot be laid at Dewey’s 
door and sketches the outline of an interpretation and evaluation of Dewey’s 
thought. To complete this task would require the reader to follow up on his 
own the many valuable foot-note references, since the limits of space required 
Mr. Dworkin to leave us with important criticisms quoted but with no indi- 
cation of whether these should be regarded as justified, as based on miscon- 
ceptions of Dewey’s thought, or as meeting a response in Dewey’s own work. 


The introduction, though brief, is admirable; the selections leave much 
to be desired. There is only one article, Dewey’s 1952 introduction to Elsie R. 
Clapp’s “The Use of Resources in Education,” which is not familiar and easily 
available. The rest of the book consists of another reprinting of “My 
Pedagogic Creed,” “School and Society,” and “The Child and the Curriculum,” 
the latter two recently reprinted in an excellent Phoenix paperback. The level 
of the selections is more popular than that of the introduction and suggests 
the intention of introducing to lay readers a first taste of Dewey. Although 
it is true that such e« reader could gain much from this volume and might 
have some second hand impressions of Dewey corrected, I believe the book 
would have been more valuable to students and appropriate to the issues raised 
in the introduction if some of Dewey’s less accessible and more technical 
writings on education had been chosen. 


Washington University Elizabeth R. Eames 


THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION 
David Fellman (ed.) 


(Classics in Education, No. 4, Teachers College, Columbia Univ.) 


The Supreme Court and Education, edited by David Fellman, sets forth 
in clear and concise language the attitude of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in regard to three important areas related to education, namely: (1) 
“Education and Religion”; (2) “Education and Racial Segregation”; and (3) 
“Academic Freedom.” In the selection of his material the author has chosen 
wisely those arguments and statements which will help the reader to compre- 
hend the many subsidiary problems leading up to the final decision. No one 
can read this volume without having a more sensitive appreciation of the 
“sole of the judiciary” in the interpretation of pivotal issues in education. 

Instead of attempting to deal with all three of the areas dealt with in 
the volume this review will be concerned primarily with Part II which deals 
with “Education and Racial Segregation,” as it is most pertinent at this writing. 

The Supreme Court in its 1954 decision and in the arguments before the 
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Court gave considerable attention to “the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868.” The Court even stated 
that in the reargument before the final decision was made in 1954 it “covered 
exhaustively consideration of the amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial segregation, and the views of proponents 
and opponents of the amendment.” The Court then went ahead and stated, 
“This discussion and our own investigations convince us that, although these 
sources cast some light, it is not enough to resolve the problem with which 
we are faced. At best, they are inconclusive.” And then the Court in a 
most striking sentence stated, “The most avid proponents of the Post-War 
Amendments undoubtedly intended them to remove all legal distinctions 
among all persons born or naturalized in the United States.” 


The Court in 1954 further pointed out that the Supreme Court in the 
first cases reaching it in construing the Fourteenth Amendment that “the 
Court interpreted it as proscribing all state-imposed discriminations against 
the Negro race,” and it was not until 1896 in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson 
that the “separate but equal doctrine” appeared. 


The gist of the 1954 opinion was based upon the premise that equality 
of educational opportunity is not based solely upon external provisions. The 
Court explicitly stated in one case, “that the Negro and white schools involved 
have been equalized, or are being equalized, with respect to buildings, curric- 
ula, qualifications and salaries of teachers, and other tangible factors.” The 
Court then went ahead to state that “Our decision, therefore, cannot turn 
on merely a comparison of these tangible factors in the Negro and white 
schools in each of the cases. We must look instead to the effect of segregation 
itself on Public Education.” 


In developing the importance of education in our society the Court 
declared in unequivocal terms that: (1) “It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed forces; 
(2) “It is the very foundation of good citizenship; (3) “It is the principal 
instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional “training, and in helping him to adjust normally to his 
environment.” ‘The Court then went on to state that, “Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms.” 


The Court then asks and answers the following fundamental question, 
“Does segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other tangible factors may be equal, 
deprive the children of equal educational opportunities”? “We believe that 
it does,” 


Anyone reading these decisions on school segregation and the recent 
decisions implementing the 1954 Court action cannot help but conclude that 
the public school is an institution brought into being by society for a public 
purpose and its doors shall be open to all the children of the area served by 
the school on equal terms. ‘Therefore, there is no legal basis for any aspect 
of segregation in the public schools. 


Washington University Charles A. Lee 





AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT 
ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 


C. Hartley Grattan (ed.) 


(Classics in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


Although the fiyleaf promises that each volume of the Classics in Education 
series will combine source extracts with “readable, up-to-date discussions of 
their place in the history of educational thought and their bearing on current 
theory and practice,” the documents published in American Ideas About Adult 
Education, 1710-1951 are introduced in the most perfunctory manner. It 
is almost as if C. Hartley Grattan, the editor, is assuming that every reader 
will be warmly familiar with his earlier In Quest of Knowledge and that the 
briefest cues as to the date and circumstances of particular selections will 
suffice. Actually, there have been few scholarly efforts to relate developments 
in adult education to more general social and intellectual factors. Without 
specialized knowledge of the social contexts out of which the diverse sources 
emerged the general reader is ill equipped to interpret their historical signifi- 
cance and even less qualified to assess their contemporary significance. Many 
will even have difficulty recognizing some of the authors quoted—for example, 
Timothy Claxton on Mechanics Institutes or Thomas Davidson on the Bread- 
winners’ College. 

The sources themselves reflect dominant trends in American aduit edu- 
cation. Faith in voluntary, cooperative discussion is illustrated by Cotton 
Mather’s proposal for a society to diagnose community problems, “and through 
its advice, to suppress those disorders.” (p. 16) Persistent belief in self- 
improvement is documented by W. R. Harpers, “On Teaching by Correspond- 
ence,” and by Edward Everett and George Tichnor’s exchange of letters on 
“Libraries as Adult Education Institutions.” Indebtedness to religious moti- 
vation is attested by John Lowell’s codicil in his will in “Lectures for Moral 
and Intellectual Improvement” and by John Vincent’s “Rationale of the 
Chautauqua Movement.” Perhaps the most interesting source included in 
the collection, Lester Ward’s “The Sociology of the Diffusion of Knowledge” 
articulates the educator’s faith in the improvement of society by the elevation 
of individual men. 

Although it is ordinarily agreed that the most significant results have 
been achieved in vocational training, the sources do not highlight this aspect 
of adult education. There is no mention of one of the most conspicuously 
successful teachers of adults, the county agricultural agent. Similarly omitted 
is any reference to the workers’ education movement. 

Despite these few omissions and the paucity of interpretive comment the 
collection deserves attention and commendation. If read in conjunction with 
Parrington or Curti, the sources illuminate an important segment of American 
intellectual history. In keeping with the perennial optimism of adult education 
they may even encourage further research and analysis. 


Washington University Robert J. Schaefer 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


David G. Scanlon 


(ed. with an introduction and notes.) (Classics in Education, 


No. 5, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. Pp. 196. 
$1.95.) 


This fifth volume of documents in the Classics in Education series is a 
valuable contribution to American education: first, because of the tremendous 
importance of the problems with which it deals; second, because of the excellent 
quality of the selections; and third, because it makes these important materials 
available in a convenient and relatively inexpensive form. The author, David 
Scanlon, is professor of education at Teachers College and a man who, because 
of his training and experience (which includes a year’s work as a member of 
a Unesco team on a fundamental education project in Liberia and extensive 
travels in the undeveloped areas of the world), is eminently qualified to select 
and edit such a collection of documents. 

The book begins with a good, short survey by Professor Scanlon which 
provides background information for each of the five major sections which 
are contained in the volume. Part I is devoted to the “pioneers” of inter- 
national education and includes a proposal written in the seventeenth century 
by John Amos Comenius to establish a “College of Light.” Part II deals with 
the question of international organization and contains documents from the 
period immediately following World War I (e.g., the establishment of the 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva) down to the constitution of 
Unesco. Part III, entitled “When Peoples Meet,” treats the problems of 
developing understanding through the exchange of persons and to some extent 
the problems of education in undeveloped areas. This section contains former 
President Truman’s statement on the Point Four Program, a copy of the 
cultural exchange agreement signed by the United States and Russia in 1958, 
and an exchange of letters between Gilbert Murray and the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. In these letters two great human beings express their 
hopes and fears and dramatically emphasize the need for understanding between 
East and West. Part IV, “Helping People Help Themselves” is devoted to 
the problems of fundamental education and Part V to “Communication.” The 
last selection in the book is an excellent essay by Martin S. Dworkin on 
Edward Steichen’s exhibition of photography “The Family of Man.” 


Washington University Raymond E. Callahan 





THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE THIRD REICH 


William L. Shirer 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. Pp. 1191. $10.00.) 


THE MIND OF GERMANY 
Hans Kohn 


(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1960. Pp. 356. $5.95.) 


Fifteen yeers after the war which brought it into existence, the first 
German Republic met catastrophe. Fifteen years after the war which led 
to its formation, the second German Republic seems far from any similar 
fate, but it is appropriate to ask whether the dark forces of tragedy are only 
waiting to reassert themselves, as the Communists never tire of insisting, or 
whether Federal Germany is at last a healthy and viable organism: to ask 
but mot necessarily to expect neat answers. 

William L. Shirer and Hans Kohn, the journalist and the scholar, have 
atked the question, each in his own way. Shirer retells the tale of the 
catastrophe itself, from the first rumblings in the bleak days after 1918 to 
the violent denouement of 1945. Kohn goes behind the events to probe the 
German mind. Both accounts supplement each other well. 

Shirer’s story is not mew. It has been told over and over before. What 
he brings to it are the eye and feel of the working reporter who wes there 
and some of the personel touches which only the reporter can provide. He 
also brings some of the evidence adduced et Nuremberg and some of the 
staggering mountein of captured documents only lately released by the 
Defense Department. The emalgem is a fascinating book on the Nazi era 
now beginning to pass into the perspectives of history. 

There is an antique quelity ebout the story, set in the old world whose 
center was Europe end which was blissfully unewere of the eruptions to come 
in umpronouncesble places on continents fer ewey. But there is nothing 
antique about the irrationslity of men exposed here. Looking beck, Shirer 
underlines blackly the fact thet the Germans gave themselyes to their destroyer 
—-the people who would leter whine, “But I em only ein kleiner Mann, ein 
unpolitischer Mann,” the efficient generals who seemed incapable of getting 
mad enough to risk the courage of their convictions, the “intellectual gang- 
sters” who give the lie to ell who insist fetuously thet educetion and berbariem 
do not mix. an atie Gied che quite end: oh Gn aliiom poured ferth te 
a fury which hes perhaps only begun to grip our world. 

Why did they do it? dey timannhnie te deans este anal 
twelve hundred pages of drame unroll he does not try for it. His concern is 
thet we understand thet this wes not coercion or trickery; Hitler took over 
because he spoke to end for something in the German civilizetion, for all its 
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modern technological and cultural trappings, that was always there. Neither 
as scholarly as Bullock’s Hitler or Trevor-Roper’s Last Days, nor as pene- 
trating as Schuman’s pre-war trilogy, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
depends wholly on the stuff of the material itself for its impact, and under 
the journalist’s hand, succeeds. 

Will it happen again? Shirer has no answer for this either, but his 
quotation from Santayana is perhaps the most eloquent comment possible: 
“Those who do not remember the past are condemned to relive it.” Like 
Thucydides, he has lived through this war and has tried to know the exact 
truth about it. But the exact truth about Hitler’s Germany can probably 
never be known, only inquired after. So much of it is bound up in other, 
outside events—British and French blindness, Russian aspirations, fears and 
deviousness, Italian duplicity. Flashes of these events light up the scene now 
and then, but it is obviously impossible to put much about them into the main 
stream of the narrative. And, only much deeper study of what has become 
known as “political behavior,” and much greater accuracy in the social and 
behavioral sciences can unlock even those facets of the German scene that 
need to be tapped. 


Part of these ancillary tasks has been done by Hans Kohn. Kohn also 
knows Germany, both as a native of Prague and a student of continental 
thought. His thesis is staked out in an excellent first chapter; Germany fought 
a long, inner struggle over whether it would join the geselischaft of the West 
or remain outside, in its own gemeinschaft. During the seven centuries 
following the destruction of the Hohenstaufens, the struggle went inexorably 
against the liberal, humanizing elements; and the myth of Barbarossa asleep 
in the Kyffhauser, waiting to return as a savior, haunted German thought more 


and more. Only now, in the post-War debris, is the country beginning to move 
truly Westward. 


This is not really a book on the mind of Germany. It is much more an 
extended essay on German irrationalism. Kohn’s grand figure is Goethe, last 
of the men of the German Enlightenment. Anti-nationalistic, a humanist in the 
best sense of the term, Goethe’s thought stands out as the baseline to which 
a regenerated Germany must in the end return. Only in a pan-Europeanism, 
Goethe felt, could Germany find lasting stability and honor, and Kohn, the 
historian of nationalism, fervidly agrees. , 

But it was not the path of Goethe that the nation took. The romantics, 
typified by Novalis and the Schlegels, preferred not universal order but un- 
bounded passion, mystic emotion rather than reflective thought. With pene- 
trating insight, Kohn points out that what they sought was not the “titanic 
loneliness” of the truly liberated individual, but a new form of community. 
Here is the parallel insight of Zhivago that “gregariousness is the refuge of 
mediocrity; the seeker after truth seeks it alone.” Here, too, is the nexus 
of all the beat generations with their badges and paraphernalia of the new 
conformiam, a lesson which lends sharpness to Louis Hartz’ point that as a 
people “born free” we can see ourselves adequately only by peering at our- 
selves through the eyes of those who were not. 

For Germany, the cult of the self-contained individual eventuated in the 
cult of the self-contained state, because anly in some magical super-community 
could such an individual find his place. The emotion-driven German, rejecting 
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the rational ethos of the liberal West, came to rest only in a glorified state 
which owed him nothing except to discipline and to lead. 

Heine and Schiller had foresights of doom, and they sought desperately 
to find a fusing of the German spirit with the French and other European 
spirits. But they were already caught in the sentimental current which made 
it impossible for them to reject Germanophilism completely and in which 
they succeeded in being ambiguous at best. 

The most poignant part of the tale deals with the “liberals.” Until 1866 
they fought strenuously for a brand of freedom which proved to be self- 
betraying. Treitschke, for example, believed in liberty, but it was an inner 


human liberty, not the essential liberty of man against the state. The liberals | 


were doomed when they elected to study only the German people and to 
neglect and reject “alien” influences, because when Bismarck succeeded with 
Blood and Iron in the annus mirabilis of 1866, his success changed completely 
the polarity of feeling. Before the Austrian War, the liberals had warned of 
Prussian malevolence and of the Iron Chancellor in particular. Now, he had 
proven that macht is irresistible, and the liberals fell all over themselves in 
self-abasement. 


Where else could they go? Believing in the German Mission, and abhor- 
ring any revolt against the state, they could only follow where the Wilhelmian 
leaders led. The way was thus opened for the welling up of the deepest 
waves of Pan-German mysticism in Wagner. Nibelungenism, make no mistake, 
was not conservative but radical, pagan radical. Bismarckian conservatism 
was at least in tune with Nineteenth Century technological aggressiveness, but 
this was romantic folk-ism, an atavistic rejection of all Western values too 


strong even for Wilhelmian Germany. Only Adolf Hitler could call it forth 
fully and turn its mumbo-jumbo into state policy. 

But German paganism fed the springs from which Nietzsche drank, with 
the result that this man, who was not a “German” or a “Reichsdeutscher,” 
became unjustly a patron saint of those who were. Nietzsche, Kohn shows, 
was in fact far closer to Emerson and Ibsen in his contempt for the group- 
spirit and the conformism which the Industrial Revolution brought in its 
wake, but he contributed to the oncoming debacle by his inordinate emphasis 
on Dionysien overcoming. His free, civilized Overman became in effect the 
passionate, uncivilized Superman, the Nazi who is a law only unto himself. 


We are reminded by the tale that there is not the simple dichotomy 
between the “individual” and the “group” which some of the contemporary 
self-styled conservatives propound. Instead, there is at least a trichotomy, 
and it is perplexing. Liberals like Stefan George continued to reject Prussian 
domination even after it was firmly established, but they also rejected democ- 
racy. In defending the individual against the Prussian values of obliteration, 
they committed the error of all classic liberals—to seek to free individuals 
from, with little thought of what they are to be freed for. David Riesman 
and Peter Viereck have contended eloquently for the “autonomous man” and 
the “unadjusted man” but the problem is far more one of how the values of 
autonomy and unadjustment are to take root and flourish in a civilization 
irrevocably grounded in the physical power of technology and the sociological 
power of the group. 
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To reject these powers-that-be, but not to go all the way with Thoreau 
and reject technology and society themselves—the Russell Kirks and the 
Robert Hutchins seem to fit here—is not to eradicate the facts. It may be 
only to leave the field to those who, like Spengler and Junger in Germany 
later were to embrace Western technology while denouncing Western Man. 
Junger, in particular, brandished the idea of the homo faber, man as the 
extension of the machine—efficient, serving and altogether dehumanized. This 
is precisely what philosophers of the Machine, like Norbert Wiener, have 
warned against, the prophecy for whose supreme fulfillment the Chinese 
Communists are now striving with total concentration. 

Kohn’s own prescriptions are, at the same time, perhaps not altogether 
capable of meeting the issues. His heroes are the open-minded aristocrats of 
culture, the broad-gauged Europeans, the lonely individualists. The type is 
now ‘beginning to emerge in contemporary Germany and to bring it back 
toward that union with the West which alone will remove the German menace 
forever. This is probably only half the bill. The Germans have never had 
their revolt against the state, their 1688, 1776 or 1789. There is missing in 
the mind of each the irreducible conviction that, at a certain point, it is the 
right and the duty of each to act on his own conscience against constituted 
authority, what Ralph Gabriel calls the “Moral Law” in American thought. 
It is doubtful that “Good Europeanism” will supply the deficiency. 

The profound and often patlietic interest in Western life which this 
reviewer saw in the Communist Freie Deutsche Jugend during the World 
Youth Festival in 1951, the mitigating symbols of the affluent society—the 
traffic jam and the parking meter—which were so apparent in the summer 
of 1960, the queues before the theaters showing the Hitler-damning film 
Mein Kampf—these are reassuring signs that Hitlerism may be gone for good. 
But the German problem is no different from that confronting all modern 
urban, secular, technological societies, the Communist included: making 
humanity grow within the harsh values which those adjectives impose. 

An aristocracy of culture cannot do it; it can only serve as a seedbed of 
the good ideas—united Europe, the articulate and vigorous opposition, the 
spiritual life built upon material underpinnings. The test of those ideas is 
how well they work for the people in the society, not their worth sui generis. 


Free Europe Committee Gerald L. Steibel 





